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in Eaſter Term, a Lecturer 
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Extratt from the laft Will and 7 e of the late Key, 


JOHN BAMPTON, Canon of Salifbury. | 


“1 give and betet my Lands and Efates 
to tbe Chancellor, Maſters, and Scholars of the 
Univerſity of Oxford for ever, to have and to hold 


all and ſingular the ſaid Lands or Eſtates upon 


truſt, and to the intents and purpoſes hereafter 
mentioned; ; that is to ſay, 1 will and appoint, that 


the Vice- Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford 


for the time being ſhall take and receive all the 
rents, iſſues, and profits thereof, and (after all 
taxes, reparations, and neceſſary deductions made) 
that he pay all the remainder to the endowment of 


eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, to be eſtabliſhed 


for ever in the ſaid Pylverſity, | 290, . be ee 


8 1 * Arlt Tueſday 
| de” yearly choſen by 
the Heads of Colleges only, 'and by no others, in 


« I direct and appoint, that 


the room adjoining to the Printing-Houſe, between 


the hours of ten in the morning and two in the after- 
noon, to preach eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, 
the year following, at St. Mary's in Oxford, be- 
tween the commencement of the laſt month in Lent 
Term, and the ov we the third Ween. in Act 
Term. a , 


799 


« Alſo L direct 4 appoint, that the ei ght Divi- 


nity Lecture Sermons ſhall be preathed upon either 


of the following ſubjects to confirm and eſtabliſh 
the Chriſtian F aith, and to confute all heretics and 


ſchiſmatics - upon the divine authority of the Holy 


F pon the authority of the writingsof the 
| | 2 . primi- N 


4 


* 


ce 
(„c 
46 
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4d 


7 be paid out of the Lands or 


X A CT; S. 
. primitive Fathers, as to the*faith. ach practice of 


7 6a MN the primitive Church—upon- the Divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt—upon the Divinity 
of the Holy Ghoſt—upan the Articles of the Chriſ- 


4e tian Faith, as eee in the e and 
166 Nicene Creed. 115 | 


ce Alſo 1 direct that thirty copies & the dab Di- 
vinity Lecture Sermons ſhall be always printed, 


61 within two months after they are preached, and 


one 1 1 ſhall be given to the Chancellor of the 
rſit 


Univer 


, and one copy to the head of every Col- 


lege, anc one copy to the Mayor of the city of 
Oxford, and one copy to be p ut into the Bodleian 
Library; and the expence o % | printing. them ſhall 


tes given for eſta - 


40 bliſhing the” L Divinity Lecture Sermons; and the 
ve F ſhall not be paid, nor be entitled to the 
1255 arne before, Nl are Wee ns 


«x?! 


6c 


« 


5 5 8 1 direct rk eln har n no N mall 


be qualified to preach the Divinity Lecture Ser- 
« mons, unleſs he hath taken the Degree of Maſter 
© of Arts at leaſt, in one of the two Univerſities of 
of Oxford or Cambridge; and the ſame. perſon 


twice. 
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HE appointment, whic 
panes the following Diſcourſes, Wi 
n ſome degree ſanction my ambition 


to o preſent them to the public under 


* 


the protection of your Lordſhip s 


1 
> 3 


Name.” . originated 
Univerſity of Oxford: and intereſted 


* 


& as Tx 1 *.. 


ordſhip is in whatever may. 
4 Dd ET | | 3 1 | claim 


19 
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with the 


1 


vi 5 DEDICATION 


chil the leaſt relation to a place, 
where you paſſed many of your early 
years with a Propriety of Conduct, 
that hath marked your Character 
13 through life, you will I am' ſure ac- 
7s cept with Condeſcenfion the efforts 
| thus excited, to clucidate the Truth 


. and Purity of that Religion, of which 


you have ever diſcovered yourſelf i in 


Heart and Practice a warm and con- 
ſiſtent Friend. | | 


> 
22 


15 am well aware, chat 1 have \ ven- 


NY tired: on ground already taken; z and bi 


that many valuable Treatiſes have ap- . 
| peared on. the ſubject of the follow-. 
ing ſheets. g But there. 1 mode 


[of writing peculiar to; different po. 


Tiods « 5 


DEDICATION, wi 
riods: and the Folios of the laſt age 
| are ul reliſhed by the deſultory readers 
of this. Hence it is, that ſome of 
thoſe publications alluded to have fallen , 
into diſeſteem; as being too diffuſe, | 
| and appearing tedious : digreſſing in- 
to extraneous matter on ſome points 5 
not very material, and treating with a 
degree of languor others of more im- 
portance. Thoſe on the other hand, f 
which are compriſed i in the narrow li- 
mits of one or two Sermons, I conceive 
to be in ſubſtance too compreſſed, to 
afford general ſatisfaction; the Brevity 


requiring too many aſſumptions, to 


obviate the doubts of Sceptical w- 


| quirers. Others again, though re- 
{= commending, * A founded | 


taken nothing for grante 


vin DBDIQATION.: 


T ruths with Elegan nce and Perpicui- 
ty, » JCI rather calculated. to impreſs : 


the. mind already perſuaded; than to 


obviate the Exceptions of Cavil, and 
farisfyr Suple- and Doubt. | 


: Theſe, a aſh rid in- . 
Fin: me to think for ething further 
_ wanting: ſomething. on: the ſubje& in 
form and matter olear, yet cloſe and ar- 
gumentative; ; ſuch as adverting to 
Ob jections as they roſe, and thus clear- 
ing the way to Truth, might com- 
mand aſſent on the aſſured Ground of 
: Convi&tion, Purſuant of ſuch deſign, 5 
— have, i in the ſubſequent tee. 
Proceed 
| ing E gradually ſow prop to, proof 5 and | 


- 
f 7 5 hun- ; 
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DE DICAT ION. ix 
ſhunning, as I proceeded; the diſeuſ- 
ſion of no diſputable article that lay 
0 in * ne os TOY nal e F102 C47 


* * 


Inn thoſe — ifquiſitions, 
"oY which my ſubject occifionally led 
: me, I have particularly aimed at Per- 
ſpicuity: ſenſible, that whenever a 
writer involves his ideas in Obſcurity, 
it will always remain a doubt whether 
he be ſatisfactory to himſelf, and i is an 
abſolute bar t to the conviction of others. 0 
On ſubjects of that nature, it is not 
| eafy to write to the eomprehenfion of 
| 3 every reader ; o but, as far as 1 was ables - 


| I have attempted t to dj it. 
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x DEDICATION. 


out as new Adverſaries of a Reli- 
gion, the Tenets of which are of a 
nature to excite none, but ſuch as are 
Adverſaries to human Happineſs, are 
continually aiming at new Objections, 
or vamping old ones up in new ſtile and 
figure; have, on every article, more 
particularly applied myſelf to the Ex- 
ceptions of modern writers. Every 
futile objection, in the ſhort form pre- 
ſcribed on the preſent occafion, it was 
not poſſible to notice: of thoſe that 


0 | have been propoſed to the public with 


moſt Plauſibility, and retailed with, the i 
greateſt Succeſs, I have not deſignedly 
paſſed by any; ; for indeed I have ob- 
ſerved none, that in the fair field of 
en night 5 oy: be met. 
The 


DEDICATION. xt 


The plan I propoſed to purſue, and 
which i in the early Proceſs of the Lec- 


tures I communicated to your Lord- 


ſhip, you were pleaſed to regard in a 
favourable light : I have now to wiſh 
the Execution may merit your equal 
approbation. But this in whatever 


- degree your judgment may with-hold, 


I am eaſy in the perſuaſion, that your 
Lordſhip's known Zeal for the Intereſts 
of our common Religion will with 
Candour regard a well-intentioned en- 
| deavour: a zeal, my Lord, which you 
have diſplayed in every ſituation of 
life; particularly in that exalted one, 
which afforded you the more ample 
ſcope for exertion: not terminating 
there in cold and 80 Wiſhes, but 
| | no an 


Ai DEDICATION. 


expreſſed 3 in a cordial Attention to in- 

digent and deſerving Miniſters in your 5 

Dioceſe; who have often found them 
ſelves promoted without Application 

on their Part, and often againſt the 

| Application of Greatneſs and Power. 


There is Merit in ſupporting an infe- 
_ riorStation with Firmneſs and Reſigna - 


tion: but much greater, as it is a much _ 


more difficult part to ſuſtain, in fil- 
5 ling an exalted. one with Proprie y and 


Attention; in which. the Claims of 
Duty are more numerous, 0 and the 5 


Charge of greater Weight. 0 Our Minds 
indeed are formed with different Apti- 
tudes: and ſome there are, that only 
feel themſelves in elevated Situations 3 


where chere! is Scope for ;xertion, and 
* 175 —47 2 | ＋ 3 Fe 7 Room X 


D E DIC ATION. wi 
Room to expand. But it is your Lord 
hip? s peculiar Felicity, to appear form- 
ace, or more properly to form yourſelf, TO 
for every! Situation i in life, to which you 


have been occaſionally. called; from 0 


the li terary eaſe of academic privacy, 7 
to the higheſt honours of your profeſ- 
ſion: to have in every ſituation, 
| through which you, paſſed, conci- 
liated Efteem, and left it with the 


general Regret | of thoſe, with whom. 


Z you have been reſpectively connected. 


Thoſe Inducements alone would 
kane directed my pen to the Requeſt 


already made, if more powerful ones 


were wanting : the Pleaſure of acknow- 5 


ledging the Favours, 1 have from your 
? Lan myſelf received; and the Sa- 


tisfaction 8 
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tisfaction | of teſtifyin g to. 


my 


I have the 


how much, and how truly, 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Rip ERENCE Jovi been made in che - 
_ Courſe of the following Diſcourſes to a Para- 


difiacal State, the Author has annexed to them 
AAL aatin Sermon on the Subject; though written 
5 on a different Occaſion, and preached ſeveral 

Tears ago. 
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SERMON I 


Introductory 3 diſtioguiſhing the. Ex. 
cellency of Chriſtianity from that. variable 
| Rule 5 Duty, in the Pretenſions of moral 


Fitneſs held out by the Deiſt; and the 
Chriſtianity of the Goſpel, from that Species 


0 of! it adopted by the Nazarenes and beef 
and by Socinus and his F. ollowers revived. 

Ho Prov. ui. 13. &c. 

lu, is the man that findeth. wiſdom, and the 
man that ganih na: Se. 20 


s ERM ON H. 


; The Exiſtence of God ee e His 
Omnipotence, in the Superſedure of Nature, 
N en Ki men aſſerted. 


8 ' EL EY 


— oe > IB > ct Re 


wall CONTENTS, 


Ro 1 10, &c. 


For the invi 12 Things of Him from the Crea- 
tion of the. World are clearly ſeen, being un- 
 derftood by ibe Things that are made; even 
His eternal Power and Godbead. DRY 


SERMON III. 


A Divine Super-intendence diſplayed in the 
natural and moral Government of the World: = 
_ eftabliſhing the Doctrine of a particular, as 
well as general, Providence. 5 


Jos. xxxi. 4. | 
Dot He noe eg we ways, and count al wy 
SERMON IV. 


The general Obligation of Religion: 185 


Ground and Neceſſity of the Duty of Prayer: 
the Connection between 9 and the 
3 Duties. 


Ps. xcv. 600 


0 come let us worſhip and bow drum; ler us : 
Eueel before. the Lord our maker: for He is 
en- God, and we are the Fu. of His 

Ferre. 


SERMON 


CONTENTS it 


SERMON V. 


| An Enquiry into the Competency of the Light 
of Nature, to aſcertain the Duties of Reli- 
gion; or whether a more expreſs Revelation 


of the Will of God in thoſe Particulars be | 
e 


ISAIAH ix. 9. 


We wait for Light; but behold Obfearity : 5 | 
Brightneſs, but We walk in Digi. 


SERMON VI. 


The Poſſibility of a Revelation ; and the Cha- 
racteriſtic marks neceſſary to illuſtrate it : 


with Conſiderations on the Pretenſions of 
the Revelation mage. to the Jews. 25 


Joꝝx iv. 2. 
e is of the Fews. 


SERMON VAL - 
An Enquiry into the General Expectation of 
a Meſſiah: and Whether the Prophetic wri- 


tings of the Jews repreſent Him to have 


been a temporal Prince and Conqueror, or 
1 greater. 


„ Marr. 
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SERMON vm. 
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What think ye of Chr * 


20 
Hoc a invent 


| credvit, 22 8 raliocinia Plurima jnvenerunt. 
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An "Enquiry into the general Scope and Tenor 
of the Scriptures of the New Teſtament, 


8 the Nature and Character of 
S 
IAr r. xxii. 42. 
32 GED. LATIN A. 

e daa! Paradiſiaco. 


Eecrus. vii. 30. 
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Prov. il. 13, Sc. Re oi 25 


Hite 5 15 ts man, that findeth, W im,” 
and the man that getteth under flanding : I 
for. the merchand; iſe of it 1s betten than 

_ . the  merchand, wſe of. Aver, and the "gain 1 

1 thereof than fine gold. She 1 1 more pre- 
 cious than rubies, and all be things + „ 
1 canſt deſire, are not to be compared with 8 
Her. Length of days is in her ht han | 
and in her left hand riches and honour. 
Her ways are ways of Pleaſantneſs, and 
all her paths are peace. She is a tree of 
t 1 8 10 ae that wy bold on her. 3 


| H E e Ard non, in this Senne, 
place rendered, wiſdom; is, in the firſt | 
e of this book of Proverbs, uſed in 

To os We. 
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THE GROUND AND CREDIBILITY 


dan gson the plural number: which, according to 


the Hebrew idiom, is ſometimes ſubſti- 


tuted for a ſuperlative degree. Miſdom- 


_ crieth without ; or, literally tranſlated, 
ewiſdoms: the word /n there de- 


noting the higheſt and moſt excellent 
wiſdom ; the wiſdom of religion : which 
is indeed ſo far the higheſt point of 


wiſdom ; that, though its roots be fixed 
on earth, its branches reach to heaven: 
it hath the promiſe both of this world, 


and that which is to come. Tis the 


ſame kind of wiſdom, that is deſcribed 


in my text; and i in this ſenſe the word 


EY frequently uſed, both in this book of 


| Proverbs, and Eccleſiaſtes. The deſcrip- | 


tion 18 highly luxuriant ; and were it as 


true, as it is rich and elegant, one might 


conceive it of ſuch efficacy to captivate 


mankind ; that no attention would be 


witheld, no exertions ſpared, to conci- 


liate an ample plenary -poſleſſion of her : 


at leaſt that no | wiſhes would prevail, 


no endeavours be exerted, nan ſuch 
2 religion from the earth, | 


> | 


WE 4 1 : 
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"O08 THE CHR i rrax RELIGION,” 


aging imagery comport? Not with the 


religion of nature; for in different ages, 
and different countries, the religion of 
nature hath deviated into the groſſeſt 


errors. It taught the Perfian, to pay 
his adoration to the ſun; and fome parts 


of India, to worſhip the tremendous 
power of darkneſs and evil. It directed 
the Egyptian, to fall down and humble 
himſelf to the reptile, and the plant; and 
impelled mankind to ſuperſtitions, often 
as immoral, as the rites themſelves were 
ridiculous and vain. Whether the The- 
ology of Greece and Rome were founded 
in political artifice, or in the flights 
of poetical imagination, the deſcription 


before us can not apply to that religion: 


for it boaſted not a ſingle character of 
wiſdom, purity, or ſatisfaction. Nor 
doth it aptly ſuit the imperfect, incom- 
pleat religion of the Jews. Burthened 
with a yoke of ceremonies, which, ſays 


the apoſtle, neiber wwe, nor our fathers 


Were us 10 bear ; by a rigid obſervance : 
i "Az V 


. 
" * 
3 
* 


But with what "religion will this en- Saunen 
1. 


« 
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LY 


1 GROUND AD CREDIBIL OY 


SRM of 1 ceremonies, expoſed to innumer- 
| „able and great hardſhips, and denied a 


variety of gratifications, did they tread - 


the way of pleaſantneſs : or cur off from 
the reſt of the world, hating their neigh- 


bours, and in their turn deſpiſed and ri- 


| diculed by them, knew they the path of 
peace? The tree of life they had forfeit-, 


ed, and it had been removed far from 


them; nor did the inſtitutions of their 


religion, nor even its promiſes, as under- _ 


ſtood by them, extend ſo far, as to ena- 


ble then to n bold on it. 


'* 


The divine Encomiaſt 3 — — 


3 higher. Rapt into future ages, he 


exhibits the picture of a perfect religion: * 
and if we examine the traits of it, we 


ſhall find the animated deſcription. ſuit 


only the religion of Jeſus Chriſt; 
and ſuit it in every particular. What, 
is the merchands iſe of filver and gold, and 


Precious ones, with all that is deſirable 


in life; when ſet in competition with 
6 Kun, which that religion, propoſes,” 


. i 


t « 
* 9 W 7 


- OF TRE CHRISTIAN RELIGHON: 


the acquiſition of the Kingdom of Hea- Srxzon 


ven? In enjoining tem perance, the foun- 
tain of health, and parent of longevity, 
ſhe holds out length of days in her right 
hund: and the general prohibition of 
ſenſual and worldly pleaſures, be luft of 


—w 


the fleſh, the defire of the eye, and the pride 
e life, Which Chriſtianity pronounces, 


will, if complied with, in its natural con- 
Tectonics; and according to the ordinary 
difpenſations of Providence, conduct us = 
=. What her left hand offers, „ 
bonour. 80 eaſy is ber Hoe, and light 
her burden ; ; that her ways may be juſtly | 
ſtiled ways of Pleaſanineſs, and her paths 
the pathway f peace. Through a Re- 
deemer's ſufferings, we are re- inſtated 
5 the poſſeſſion of the tree ¶ liſe: and 
it is in every Chriſtian's 3 to reach 125 


out t his en and 7 hs YA on 1. 5 55 | 
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8 abe and wth ai role of Wich "ME 
religion as this, a religion 10 happily* | 
- calculated to l it, they cannot de 
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anten teaughe univerſally to comply ; we e have 


to lament the intemperance of youth, 
the worldly-mindedneſs of age, and 


perhaps above all to deplore the known 
depravity of human nature, which can 
beſt account for ſo inconſiſtent a con- 


duct. But that numbers ſhould be 
found, uninfluenced, as it may ſeem, 5 
any incentive, except the fiend - like 
motive of counteracting the happineſs of 
the human race, anxious to extirpate 


ſuch a religion from the world; now 
: combating it with the force of argu- 
guments, ſuch as ſubtilty ſupplies, now | 


employing the light weapons of Irony 


and ridicule againſt it; haranguing diſ- 
ceipular circles in every place of public 
reſort, retailing inſipid objections, which 
have been a hundred times refuted, com- 
paſſing ſea and land to make proſelytes 
to their opinions: this, did not experi- 
ence inconteſtibly prove the fact, would 


tranſcend our belief; as it almoſt baffles 


Fe reaſon to cee for ſuch exextions. N 
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Some motives however may be af- Sennen 


| gned, tending to excite thoſe malevo- 
lent attacks: the affeQation of ſingula- 


. rity, the love of novelty, the repug- 


nance to whatever checks the tide 5 
preſent pleaſures, the pride of ſeeming 
wile; the conſcious meanneſs of acknow- 


* 


— 


ledging the charms of virtue, and at the 
ſame time ſtooping to the practiſe of 


ſtroying or confounding all principles of 


. * 22 
| hy 


religious truth. Theſe, acting on dif- 
ferent minds, may influence corref} pon- 
dent habits of thinking; and produce 
and explain the illiberal inſults which 


religion ſometimes ſuſtains : while reaſon 


vice, and, from thence derived, the au- 


ſhudders at the deſperate ſtake the raſh . 


adventurer. riſks 1 in an unequal conteſt; 


where he can gain nothing, and Wr 
| loſe 8 01 wing. 


1 amidſt FRE various en gives, os 5 


| have been ſet at work, to prejudice the 
| intereſts of Chriſtiane, none are more 
1 A 4 b miſchievous Th 
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. Lia toſs; [which bare is | 
ſubſtituted ſome ſhew of religion in its 


room. For attacks upon a religion ſo 


pure in its precepts, ſo calculated to im- 


prove the mind in virtue, and raiſe it 
above mean, and ſelfiſh, and narrow 
purſuits, without the pretended intro- 


duction of ſome other religion in its 
| place, can have no better effects with fas: 


ber and ſerious men; than to convince 
them of ſecret deſigus, framed againſt 


virtue's ſelf, and tending to ſet mankind 


looſe from all reſtraints. of Lee 
2 "_w the Ge of woral e 


= 7 65 
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+ ! and treat them as deſperate 
| attempts to diflolve the bonds of ſocie- 
ty, and introduce barbariſm, -anarchy, 


and confuſion. © And that this muſt be 
the conſequence of principles of Athe- 


5 iſm, or of that kind of Theiſm, as de- 
trimental to the morals of mankind as 


Atheiſm itſelf,” which ſuppoſes God to 


| Rory” no o regard. of human actions, is a 


1 


Kh _— 5 8 5 truth | 
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truth g afſented | 0h and well sen 


F WO: 


i Of ele ede of. Ch le 
* advance with ſchemes of religion 
; in their hands, I will mention only two. 


The one is he, who diſclaims all reve- 


lation; and bows down to the fantaſtic 
idol of moral fitneſs: an univerſal rule. 
of action, as he repreſents i it; and mall 
: inſtances a ſufficient one, as he affects 


to believe it. Under the other charac- 
ter are underſtood thoſe, who beneath 
the maſk of Chriſtianity employ their 


ſecret efforts againſt it: who inſiduouſſy 
aſſume its name, and ſcarcely / that ;* 


who, while they ſay, Lord! Lord! 1 / 


are ſedulouſſy undermining that Lord's 


authority, dignity, and power. bet 


advances againſt it, with the air and 
port of an open and avowed enemy: 
this enliſts e its beer, e to 


. 1 ID 


1 common 1 * ag ad Jon, 5 
Socinians affect the $ appellation of UNITARIANS. 


a, 
: 2 f f 9 3 ? 
* 1 | 
5 *. Yes + . 
| | | | : | ei "58 4 
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{ 
al 
li 
p 
| 
| 
1 
| 


yr 
SEP double powers of hoſtility and fraud: 
that bids bold defiance; this, like the 
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deceive; bs employing againſt it the 


will examine the general features of 
each: their particular pretenſions will, 


in the courſe of the ſubſequent lectures, : 


be wah: more minutenels cs aged 


By 1 1 of he Chai | 


tian Faith, it will be obvious to my au- 


dience, that I have in my eye the ſpawn | 


of the antient Ebionites, the revived ſect 


of the Socinians ; whole principal aim is 
not the denial of the Trinity, nor of the 


Divinity, nor Pre- exiſtence of Chriſt, 
nor of any other fingle article of Chriſ- 
tianity: thoſe may be ſteps; but their 
maſked deſign is an object of larger ex- 
tent. Some diſlike one goſpel, and ſome 


another; ; and of thoſe, which they ad- 


mit, they hold themſelves at liberty to 
believe juſt as much as they pleaſe. They 
were firſt ſtiled Cerinthians, Ebionites, 
and Nazarenes: for thoſe ſeveral ſes, 
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though differing i in appellation, ſprung up Senn 
much about the ſame time, and in their 
fundamental doctrines were nearly the 4 1 
ſame. They acknowledged Jeſus to have 
been the Meſſiah; but acknowledged 
him, with that defective apprehenſion of 

his nature and dignity, characteriſed by 
our Lord himſelf; ſeeing they ſaw, but did 

nat perceive; and hearing, they heard, but 
did not underſtand. The uniform tenor 

of the goſpel evinces a requiſition of 

faith greater than the bare acknowledg- 
ment, that Jeſus was the Meffiah : his 
true diſciples were further required to 
believe him to be the Son of God. Thus 
wen our Lord aſked them, whom they 
conceived him to be; Peter anſwered, thou 
421. Chrift, the Son of the living God. And at 
his trial the high prieſt in ſolemn terms 
| adjured him to tell them, whether he dere 
Cuil, the Son of God. Hence we learn 

What was the true faith ; and how far 

that of the Ebionites was defective. 
They admitted him to be the Meſſiah, ; 
but rejected the eyangelical account o 
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| Buigion 155 Diviity': : hey pretended to believe 
1. him to have riſen from the dead, but 
allowed 8 no more khan N 

18 Of LIED rrp | 


- Thoſe x were the che tenets, on andilch 
modern Socinianiſm has been built from 
its origin to the preſent day, a very con- 

tracted ſect; and in the long ſucceſſon 
of ſeventeen hundred years continually 
dying away, and reviving. Paul of Sa- 
moſate, biſhop and patriarch of Antioch, 
was their great Juminary : with all the 
| influence of his ſtation, ' he propagated - 
bis doctrines; in which, finding him- 
ſelf reſolutely oppoſed, he with all the 
meanneſs of a temporaliſt abjured 1 them. a 
The ſtorm a little over, the reſtleſs ſpirit 
5 of 1 innovation induced in him a ſecond at- | 
© tempt to revive them: when the neigh- O 
bouring biſhops aſſembled themſelves 
at Antioch ; and, after a fair and can- 
did diſcuſſion, unanimouſly condemned E 
them : condemned thoſe particulartenets, 
5 the . of Chriſt's Dine and of 
617 | „ his 
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bis deſcent from Heaven. And the opi- Fa 


nion, the whole Chriſtian Church in . 
that early. age ' entertained of thoſe te- 


nets, forms a powerful argument againſt 
them. 


i 1 intend. not in this diſcourſe a 


; lions: of Socinianiſm; and therefore 
paſs over Theodotus, Symmachus, Arte- 


1 mon, and others; ; even the great Soci- 


nus himſelf, a man of ſhrewd parts, but 
Who wanted much the ballaſt of learn- 
ing: only remarking, that the doctrines, 
to which thoſe Hereſiarchs objected, 


| themſelves plainly ſaw were founded on 


„ expreſs word of ſcripture; and 
therefore the ſcriptures, fo aſſerting them, 


ſome rejected, and others endeayoured, 
to explain away. But it is not the re- 
jection of this, or that ſcripture doctrine, 
which will ſatisfy our modern Socinians: 
with affected regard for Chriſt, their 
5 brother, their teacher, and friend, they 
diſown him as their Lord; and of his 


ſupremacy ad original reject: his own 
VF 1 ae account: 


* 
. 


1. 


* 5 
— 


| SxnazoN a account : with pretended zeal for Chrifs 


— 
- 


tianity, their inceffant labours are di- 


| founded. 


- fame point with modeſty and modera- 
tion. All that he contends for is, the 


11 igh t of imer prering ſcripture figuratively, 
ohen occaſion requires it.* We ſee, to 


and Precepts will be eaſily interpreted 
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rected to undermine the authority of 
thoſe POR on which cr th is 


Compared 1 modern Socinians, the 
more decent Mr. Toland purſues the 


what this will lead: for, every one judg- 
ing for himſelf of the neceſſity of ſuch 
figurative interpretation, both doctrines 


away. Toland however keeps up a ſhew 


of reverence for the authority of the 


ſcriptures. But what ſay our modern 
Socinians? Why truly, that the 6% pro- 
&« digious divine apparatus of a particular 
<« inſpiration of each ſacred writer ſof 
9 * the Goſpels] Was wholly vnneceſſa- 


| TY | 
5 _ 8 
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46 ry. „ Of courſe it was not MAY wp 
or, in their own words, “ this high EE 
* notion of the inſpiration of the ſerip- N 
„ tures, of the 1 in n 18 

hes OP to fa 7 | 


But though ahi bien were not dies : 
tated. by particular inſpiration ; © yet,” 
ſays the author laſt quoted, they may 

e be termed in ſome degree inſpired writ- 
“ ings, as they contain a faithful detail 
„of the doctrine of Chriſt, which he 
5 received immediately from God.“ 

Ves, admitting his repreſentation of them, 


they ate juſt in ſuch degree inſpired, ass | 
other true hiſtorical details are. For, '; 


according to the account of Chriſt, which | 

thoſe writers advance, where is the great 
difference between him and : Socrates ? 
They were both endowed by God: with - | 
_ - a greater degree of wiſdom, than other 1 

men Is for all + ie is from 


, , gd Pee Wn 


« pelle 5 1 40 5 Coſpeh. 
| 4 Lindſey' s Addreſs to the two Univerſities. 
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sr e God: neither « them left behind him 


I. 


* 
- 0 
— * 
, | ; 


any works of his own; and the Hiſtory 


of their Lives and Doctrines was each 


written by their reſpective diſciples. The 


goſpels therefore are juſt upon an equal 


footing of inſpiration with the dialogues 


of Plato. And the religion, which in- 


| ſtead of ſtrict Chriſtianity is under theſe: 
refinements propoſed, in its full extent 


amounts to theſe two points: the prac- 
tice of the precepts of the goſpel, as 
far as, conſidered in the light of a ſyſtem 


of morals, we approve them; and a 


belief of its doctrines, ſo far as we may 


judge, the Evangeliſts had been care- _ 


ful to put down, with fidelity and 


< exaCtneſs, what they had ſeen and 


<« heard themſelves, reſpecting their di- 


vine maſter Jeſus,” (che denial of 80 


whoſe divinity by the bye is an eſpecial 
tenet of the writer, Jam now citing) 


as alſo what they had learned from | 
V e e nene e 2 8 


2 « Lindſey 5 Addreſs, Gt, 8 
Here | 
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Here we ſee the deſign ulely: unfold- SERMON 
«tp which, as far as its influence may 


extend, muſt weaken the obligation of 
the goſpel precepts, and effectually do 
its doctrines away: it fits thoſe to every 


conſcience, and invalidates the authority, 


that enforces theſe. Yet do the propa- 
gators of thoſe tenets aſſume the title of 
Chriſtians; open conventieles to the pre. 
tended honour of that Lord, whom they 


have thus degraded ; and affect to form 


their religion on thoſe ſcriptures, they 


have robbed of the e ag character. 
0 iſtic of truth. 0 


Side is the unſxt, variable 9 


| 
— 


faith and morals, which the Socinian 


holds forth. The Deiſt, more candid, 


as more open, denies all revelation; and 


affects to own no other law, than that 
of nature. He pretends the foundation 


of his religion to be laid in reaſon; and 


its rule of conduct to conſiſt in the di- 


rection of that reaſon, and the apparent 
aptitude and propriety of things. Mo- 


om. 
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sangen ral en the object of his ;dolatry, 


beckons him to paths which ſhe hath 


ſhaped; and which, ſhe promiſes, the 
conduct ſhe preſcribes will ſtrew with 
flowers. She tells him, the ſole end of 
man's exiſtence here is, like that of the 
Leviathan in the deep, 10 ſport and take lis 
paſtime therein; ſhe bids him purſue and 
enjoy his own temporal happineſs ; and, 
ſaving his own happineſs, to, conſult for, 


and promote, the happineſs of others. 


She addrefles him in the reprobated words 


of the apoſtle ; eat and drink, for io mor- 


row we die. Enjoy the good things of 


this world, while they are in thy power; 


for this end were ye- Placed here, for 
this end were they given: and wa 


| Ane what a day ny bring forth. 


Palatable 8 this to the paſions 
and appetites of human nature: and 


captivating the religion; which on ſuch 
eaſy terms makes both e e, own ! 
For moral fitneſs, that meaſures duty by 


he line of reaſon, which again is regu- 
lated, or at leaſt gy influenced, by 


inclination, | 
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2 will eaſily N her vo- SERMON 


tary ; that by employing his ſuperfluities 


on objects in need, by dealing out his 


| bread to the hungry, and cloathing the 
naked wanderer, he purchaſes a licence 


to indulge himſelf in whatever practices i 


his reaſon, thus biaſſed by appetite, may 


| ſeem to ſanction. He may laugh at 


ſuperſtition and indulgences: but were 
matters fairly and honeſtiy explained ; : 
it would be. difficult. to determine, in 


favour of which he divine voice of wiſe | 


dom 1 decide. 


e we; ht warm and diffuſive 


benevolence. is certainly a duty, highly 


incumbent on us to diſcharge : yet are 


ve not to lay the whole ſtreſs of religion 


on it. Chriſtianity repreſents it as only 
one part, and the inferior part too, of 


. the law and ihe. prophets: and reaſon, 


taught the heathen, that, apart from the 
ſocial and relative duties, there 1s a duty 


| 5 and ſervice owing only, and immediately, 1 


to God. The duty of nente claims 


TT. of 
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"Sznton our 1 even as an act of Ne - 


but not excluſively ; it demands our 
 - obſervance; but not to the negle& of 

_ equally, or perhaps more, important 

ones. It is among the hingt, which 

ought to be done, but on account of which 

others « are not to be left Oy 


* 1 ES 
. 4 


| There is ces a brilliancy, it 


muſt be acknowledged, in this faſhion- 
able religion; which is made to conſiſt 
in a difcrimination of moral re&itude, 


and a cultivation of the relative and 
ſocial duties, particularly that of chari- 


ty. It lays hold on our tendereſt affec- 
tions, it intereſts mankind in its favour, 
it covers, not compenſates for, but con- 
ceals, or ente a mull of fine 


The paſlage juſt cited, men, hoſe 


religion fits eaſy on them, | thoſe good 
caſuiſts, who would ſecure to themſelves 


the next world, without giving up the 


pleaſures of this, are very apt through 
9 N 8 to miſtake, or miſrepreſent 


through 
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through deſign : 1 thence alledging San Ren 
the ſanction of ſeriptural authority, to , 8 „5 

juſtify a kind of commutation for . 

- Whereas the apoſtle's intention, in the 
uſe of the expreſſion, being to inculcate 
the practice of brotherly love and chari- 

ty, which our Lord and Maſter had par- 

ticularly preſſed upon his diſciples, de- 
claring it ſhould be a badge of their diſ- 
cipleſhip, he makes uſe of that ſtrong 

| expreſſion ; only as intimating, that it 
was a virtue of fo bright and luminous a 
Nature, as would attract the notice, and 

Conciliate the good opinion of mankind, 
hiding by its luſtre : a | multitude of little 
kn. . VVV SEE 


Take reaſon, or revelaticis for your 
guide; and you will find both the one, 
and the other, inculcate our duty to God, 
as the firſt and great duty: yet doth 
this favourite religion of the Deiſt, with 
all the ſocial virtues in its train, leave it 
entirely out of the queſtion. . ! Quod | 
£* ſupra 8 nihil ad nos;“ is an apho- 1 


v3” 55 5 riſm 
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Me 


Xx | Sxnpeon riſm ever in the mouth of thokks, who 


own no other religion than that. And 


thus, under the affectation of honour- 


ing the Deity by a diſtant humility, they 


are led to regard Him with indifference 
and neglect. He is too elevated, 
reaſon they, « for us reptiles of a day 

even in thought to approach him. 


6 We are arguing in the dark, when 


% we diſpute about his nature and at- 
46 


tributes: and without being 1 1 
«© ted with his nature and attributes, we 

15 cannot acceptably worſhip Him: but 
% not to worſhip Him acceptably and in 


6 


A this Sent train of argument i is 
falſe ! in every article. In giving us rea- 


fon to diſcover that there is fuch a Be- 
ing as God, our Creator hath declared 


it a duty to employ our thoughts on 
Him : and however little He hath been 
pleaſed to diſcover of Himſelf ; that 


little 1 it is the higheſt nad of our 


natu re 


* truth, is falſe religion: and falſe reli- 
15 | 18 worſe chan no religion at all. of 
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nature to look up to, pe the ad glo- Szzmon | 


rious exerciſe of the intellectual faculties 


to inveſtigate. Nor are we on this ſub- 


Je& ſo much in the dark, as ſcepticiſm 
may pretend : want of demonſtration is 
no proof of falſhood ; ; nor ought it to be 


big 


_ any diſcouragement to the purſuit of 


| truth. Without that perfect compre- 
henſion of the divine nature, which hu- 


man preſumption may demand; it is aſ- 


ſerted, that we may pay to our Creator 
_ a reaſonable ſervice: and it is denied, 


that a falſe religion 1 is worſe than no re- 


ligion at all. It may be ſo; but not 


neceſſarily. Conſidered in itſelf, and 
apart from the accidental malignity of 


its tenets, even a falſe religion! is as much 


more acceptable to God, than no reli- 


gion whatever; as an imperfect endea- 
vour to pleaſe, is preferable to non-excr- 


tion and neglect. In a word, the know- 


| ledge of God, which, imperfect as it is, 


He hath ſtamped upon the human mind, 


ſufficiently evinces ; that to contemplate 


oo tm, to. v__— _ ourſelves with Him, 


Ne . in 
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Szrmon: in order to inveſtigate how in the moſt 


acceptable manner to ſerve Him, is not 


above us: it is a duty incumbent on us; 
it produces in us a love of Him, and 


: N the . command. 91 


Ik 4 3 wid 80 BOY ITY 


| and perfect religion, which in doctrine 
and precept the goſpel exhibits, we con- 


traſt with the two ſubſtitutes of it above 


deſcribed ; we ſhall find it neither vague, 
nor defective. In reſpe& of our duty to 


God, it teaches ;. that to love him with 


all our heart, and all our ſoul, and <vith all 


our mind, and with all our firength; and 


agreeably to ſuch an inflamed, enlarged 
affection, to ſerve Him; is the firſt obli- 


gation of man. And for the regulation 
of our conduct to our neighbour, a pro- 


per diſcharge of the ſocial and relative 


duties, it lays down the completeſt rules 


in the ſhorteſt compaſs. © To love our 
neighbour, as ourſelves ;”” and to. do 
to all men, as we: would —_ ſhould 


„ do unto us ; are maxims, that. form 


5 Fi TOs | ; | COAT 7 | the 
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pleteſt ſyſtem of Ethics, moral n, 
phy ever framed. 


4 F 


Its Ae are authoritative and ex- 


5 3 its precepts elear and obligatory. 


However mens appetites, inclinations, 


 humours, or caprice, may differ and va- 
ry; true religion will be always the 
fame: a perfect unchangeable rule of 
action. And though its precepts and 
doctrines we may pervert and wreſt ; we 
' muſt take heed, that in ſo doing, we 


_wreſt them not to our own- deſtruction. 


Plain and ſimple in its inſtitution, . it 
ſeeks no adventitious colourings; free 
from defects, it eludes not ſcrutiny, nor 
 ſhuns the light: but the more we ſee, 
and know, and are acquainted with it, 
the more defireable doth 1 i aber d us. 7 


Reason 18 OO 3 on e : 


hs truth of religion 1s to be eg Let 


the Mahometan fay, BELIEVE: and 


Sad the ſacred Koran from the ſcru- 


pulous 


2 


: the ground work of * beſt and com- _ 
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Sennen | addin eye of rational enquiry. Chriſt 


"io 


hath faid, ſearch the ſeriptures; for they 


are they, which teftify of me. And never 


have books been more critically, and 


more enviouſly ſearched, than they: 


while from thoſe trials they have ac- 


quired new ſtrength ; riſing from the 
fiery ordeals with all the acquiſition of 
luſtre, trial and truth can give. The 
religion, which deelines an appeal to the 
tribunal of reaſon, is always to be ſuſ- 
pected. To her the Chriſtian commits 


the guidance of his faith : her ſacred 


principles will ſupport its authority, 
| when from the faſtidious countenance of 


Deiſm the veil of prejudice ſhall drop; 
and the inſidious ſchemes of modern re- 


 finers ſhall, like air-blown bubbles, float 


for their moment, amuſe light minds, 


and die away: when unſtable notions, 


and vain conceits, by wild imaginations 

ſuggeſted, and through love of novelty 

entertained, ſhall by ſober judgment be 

weighed, and in the cool hour of reflec- 

N tion relinquiſhed. Schemes of religion, 
1 | m_ > 


OP Tur CHRISTIAN RELIGION. . 


fuch as theſe, may continue bor a time; Sunn 
but, for want of a ſolid foundation, at 3 
1 me baſeleſs fabric muſt fall. 


515 On theſe Aide; in he: di. 
courſes, which on the preſent occaſion 
engage my attention, my deſign is, by 
a chain of arguments deduced from the 
foundation of all religion, the divine ex- 

iſtence, ſummarily to evince the ground 
and credibility of the Revelation of Jeſus 
Chriſt. In proof of that firſt great 
truth, the Being of- a God, I ſhall have 
little oecafion to dwell on arguments 
againſt the direct Atheiſt: the fool, 
ho ſays in his heart, there is no God. I 
ſhall content myſelf therefore with ad- 
vancing ſuch only, as may be moſt ſa- 
tisfactory and convincing: and paſs on 
2dly to him, who, acknowledging - the 
Being of a God, by a denial of miracles 
doth in effect limit his power; a ſpecies 
of Anti-Theiſm ſcarcely leſs wicked, 
than direct Atheiſm itſelf. And I will 
: 3dly advert to that more refined Atheiſt ; 


whoſe 


1 - ip 
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"'Szxmox whoſe” deſperate principles of Material» 


iſm tend to degrade the Divine nature. 


II. From the evidence of God's exiſt- 


| ence, we will proceed to the proofs of 


his ſuperintending providence; a par- 


ticular, as well as general, providence: 


that is, a providence, which not only 


directs and upholds the world in that 


ordinary courſe of nature, that ſucceſ- 


ſion of general cauſes and effects, which 


was in the firſt arrangement of things 


eſtabliſhed ; but ſuch as with all-perva- 


ding eye obſerves,” and guiding hand 


directs each leſſer movement; every 
minute occurrence, as well as cory, ex- 
5 en en event. 4 


7 * 


3 III. . from thef: Ace proofs 


of God's exiſtence and providence, I in- 


fer the duty of religion: that is, the 


proper acknowledgment of God's crea- 
tive power, and upholding goodneſs, by 


 aQts of adoration and praiſe ; obligatory 


7 1 
** 8 
4 
4 0 - = ON 
- 
1 . F 
4 5 
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on all beings endowed: With a degree of Srnnon 


2 I. 
5 reaſon, egal to that of man. i 


. But though Nan be thus com- 
petent to point out the neceſſity of reli- 
gion; facts and experience evince its in- 
ſufficiency to direct us aright in its doc- 
trines and precepts, and the purity of 
worſhip: from whence Torn the ne- 
. * of a Revelation. 


v. 1 on 40155 ſubject I ſhall 0 2 
my thoughts to the nature and extent 
of the Revelation made to the Jews: 
the completion and 1 © of which | 
were deſtined i in the: Mefliah. 


VI. In examining the ancient ts 5 
cies of the Meſſiah, my principal object 
will be to note and illuſtrate thoſe par- 
ticulars, in which the Jews had miſ- 
taken and miſinterpreted them: not 
only in referring to worldly conqueſts, 
pomp, and power, deſcriptions, which 
. with no human character a com- 


e i 


30 


sagn port; but in bes groſs miſapprehen- 
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„ of thoſe prophecies alſo, which as 


plainly allude to his humiliated and ſuf- 


fering ſtate. And as thoſe contraſting 


prophecies never did meet in any other 


of their great characters, nor ever can, 


but in one, who lived the life, performed 


: the miracles, and experienced. the ſuf- 
ferings, which Jeſus did: they will not 


only demonſtrate, that he was the Meſ- 


ſiah; but as aſſuredly prove, that he 


poſſeſſed powers more than human, and 


exerciſed an authority, that marked 8 


rigs as his ns Tau 


VII. Fine the — of 1 Old 1 


: Teſtament, reſpecting the nature and 
dignity of the Meſſiah, I propoſe to punr- 
ſue my inveſtigation of the ſubject 

through the Scriptures of the New; 


and therein to enquire, iſt, what is the 


general ſcope, and uniform tenour of 
thoſe ſcriptures, reſpolting the Pre-exiſt- 
ence and Divinity of Chriſt : and 2dly 
. 5 meet the 8 to thoſe doctrines 


in 


-OF. THE: CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 31 | 


in | the full force, in which the 1. Sexmon 
of a revived ſe& have preſſed them. 5 Fol | 
And in this inquiry may the ſpirit of 
truth direct me, W Jeſus Chriſt 
our Lord: 1 &c. | . 


| SERMON 
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* vr the invifible hinge of Him from 15 
creation of the world are clearly ſeen, 
being underſtood by the things that are 


made; even his eternal pour” and Goa- 
bead. EET 


DICER Jac; 0 of God 3 is FA * | 

1 15 5 manifeſted, and his creative power ſo 

5 far underſtood, ſaith the apoſtle; that 
even the Heathen are without excuſe, 
in not paying Him that purity of wor- 
ſhip, which his ſublime nature and God- 
head require. And indeed reaſon doth 
ſupply us with ſo cogent arguments of 
ſuch a being, and thoſe attributes of in- 
finite power, wiſdom and goodneſs, 1 in- 
e from , which St. Paul 
EIS 1 . ſtiles 


55 : DF THE TAXI STIAN RELIGION. 


tiles the ;nvidble things of God” ; as Sunpdir 


nothing but the moſt determined Pre- 
ae can withſtand, 


One would conceive that we need 
_ open our eyes on the fair frame of 


| things about us, and queſtion our hearts 
how came they here: and our hearts 


would an ſwer, this hath God done ; per- 


ceiving that it was his work. 'Th e Athe- 
iſt however hath diſcovered the way . 

making a world, without calling to his ; 
aſſiſtance the power and wiſdom of 


| God. 


& 


Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divinitus unquam ” 


1 de principle, on which he proceeds | 
to exect his ſpecious building : : how far 
it may be admitted, we will in 206 


W examine. 


1 It's at * fr, or from eternity, 2 
NOTHING. exiſted:; there never could 
0 1 . 2 1 . far juſt and 
x de. 


. 
* « - 
L $5. } 7 
- 
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| sr ge. true is the poſition, Ane aſſumed. 


; SOMETHING: therefore. aca all: 
eternity. ä | 


- That SOMET NG was ar matter ; : 
| or 4 ſubſtance different from matter. 
Inertion being an eſſential property of 
matter, mere matter could never have 
produced itſelf; for felf· exiſtence im- 
plies activity: it could not have pro- 
duced itſelf even in a Chaotic, ſhapeleſs 
maſs. Something there fore muſt. from 
et S1 nity. have exiſted, poſſeſt of 06 Ie . 
and higher powers, than matter poſ- 
8 e eee we 0 G. : 


But admitting for a moment the for- 
mer ſuppoſition, and eonceiving of mat- 
ter, as an eternal exiſtence; from 
whence ſhall we. ſuppoſe. it to have de- 
rived thoſe beautiful and varying ſhapes, | 
which we now behold ? On the moſt 
favourable ſuppoſition. of its origin, a 
rude, indigeſted .maſs;; from whence-. 
did it become poſſeſt of its power of di- 
Verſiſying its motions and operations in 

fuck. 


. 
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ſuch a a manner, as to produce. the won- Seay 
| 7 5 411 | 
: derful variety 'of beings, that are found — 


are 
ſcattered upon the face of the earth! * 


e Jomiſts ban. the LE of is 
E ſcheme of Atheiſm : and therefore to 
felf-exiſtent matter they gave a power, 
which does not belong Wt 5 they. 
conferred motion on it, and introduced 2 a 
million of ſelf- exiſtent, dancing atoms: 1 


a ſyſtem of heathen philoſophy, which, 1 
1 blazoned with the ornaments 
of 'verſe, ! 1s much of a piece with that | 
— their theology ; ; both highly poetic : 3p 
and, notwithſtanding the encomium, . 
with Which a modern hiſtorian of no 


theology of Julian, both. el : 
abſurd. T4 15 Ns 


eso fas exiſtence f is Sch prime = 
1 attribute of the Deity:  mething ſelk. | 


E ft ry of | the Decks and Fall of | the 


Qs: eſtent- 


) 
| 
| 
| 
N 
; 
f 
| 
| 
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felf-exiſting, elf moving atoms, are a 


: million of Gods. And when thoſe mil- 
lions of atoms had danced themſelves 
into ſhapeable exiſtences, ſeas, rivers, 


mountains, trees, and the like : it was 


natural enough for the plaſtic | powers of 


poetic imagination, to perſonify thoſe 


eternal exiſtences; who, according to 


and hence, their Oreades, Naiades, &c. 
their Gods and Goddeſſes, of land, and 


of rivers, and even of the bowels of the 


the ſcheme of Epicurean | philoſophy, - 
were Deities ready made to their hand: 


- 


t. 


earth. TY : 


But appel ing 3 a mens” lie ex- 
iſtence of motion, without admitting "oY 


85 mover : : there is ſtill wanting deſign. : 


For a fortuitous dance of atoms is no 


more equal to the creation of a world, in 
which there are ſuch marks of infinite 


- wiſdom, harmony, and deſign, as this 


of ours diſplays : than a fortuitous jum- 


ble of letters, to the compoſition of an 


5 F epic 


: 
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. poem; or 1 5 1 to 85 Joi Sunken, 
| neation of a regular picture. | For On the. B 2 
| * advantageous idea of what matter 
, and. motion can do: that is no 
558 than an inert, chaotic, maſs; ; and 
| this a blind impulſe, eternally proceed- 
ing without deſtination. . 
'To make one 8 further, and 
ſuppoſe, upon another ſyſtem of Atheiſm, | 
matter to have eternally exiſted in the 
beautiful variety of ſhape and form, in 
which we now behold it; without ſome 
5 external ſupport, all thoſe beautiful ap- 
0 pearances of things muſt long ago have 
 ſunk-into their nat nothing. > 498 
matter, ſuch as the world is compoſed „„ 
| of, being 1 in itſelf liable to corruption, 
animate ſubſtances, as well as inanimate, 
having all their riſe, their progreſs, and 
decay; their ſelf-exiſtence does not im- 
ply a greater degree of abſurdity, than „ 2 
their ſelf-ſupport from all eternity W 1 
5 the ſame form and ſtate. . e 
S is bed 3 hes From „ 
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From this view of the incompetence ; 
of matter, conſidered in every light, = 
” ar xiſtence and eternity, we muſt of 5 
Mit ſome ſuperior principle ; ; and ac- 
| knowledge a an eternal ſelf-exiſtent cauſe : Y 
ſomething of power to create matter, 
which in itſelf poſſeſſes no active pow- 
ers, conſequently not the power of ſelf⸗ 
exiſtence: an exiſtent cauſe, poſſeſſing 


alſo wifdom and defign, equal | to the 


diverſification obſervable in this fair 


| frame of Ved about v us. And that be- 


ing is God. 


. 


To this als — 5 and regula- 
rity, ſo diſcernible ! in the univerſe, the 


= © © 4 Þ * 1 


apoſtle i in my text particularly appeals; . 


in proof of the exiſtence and perfections 12 


of the Deity. And if this argument 


21 could be thought to want any corrobo- 


N * 


rative; 0 1 might inſtance the univerſal. 7 
1 conſent of mankind, in all | ages of the . 


| world, and i in every region: Mich con- 


1 


121 4 


currence of * afſent muſt be, a e Pre; 


furaption of truth. 


„ 26 
44 3 1 


« F _— 4 8 
n * „ 8 For i 
. ? . £ ; » by 
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or it bontradikts every principle of SxnMon 
"kat; to imagine that by the conſti- * 5 
tution of human nature falſe principles 
ſhould have been generally and uniform- 
ly infuſed into our minds; and that we 
ſhould be naturally inclined to error: 
that, in this great truth of God's exiſt- 
ence, the whole world ſhould be taught 
to err; except the few, whoſe intereſt 
it may be, to with the dodrine falſe, 
that they may live to the full enjoy- 
ment of their appetites and inclinations, 
without the moleſtation of conſcience, 
and the alarms of fear. Nor can any- 
other certain and general cauſe be af- 
figned for fo general an opinion, except 
the nature of the human mind: which 
| hath this notion of a Deity born with 
it; and, as we may thence conclude, 
ſtamped upon it by the author of na- 
ture, the Deity himſelf; But I forbear 
to purſue this argument; or to dwell 
longer on this part of my ſubject: 
haſtening to the ſecond propoſition ; 
which was to reconcile the fuperſedure 


— 8 ' . . 
a | 4 | Q 
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[Son of the general laws of nature, in the 


II. 
— 


caſe of miracles, with the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of that infinite being, who to 


the operation of nature ee thoſe 


laws. 


1 To a a Deiry, Me yet 


tie Him down by ſuppoſitions, which, if 
puſhed to their utmoſt length, would 


leave Him with limited powers; is to 


throw over Atheiſm ſo thin a veil, 0s. 
hides nothing of it, but its name. This 
however is the tendency, of an argument 


againſt the reality of miracles, which 


has been maintained with the greateſt 
| confidence; and is founded on the im- 


A poſſi ny of them, conſiſtent with the 
attributes of the Deity. A miracle be- 


ing a ſuperſedure or alteration of the 


eſtabliſhed courſe of nature, it is con- 


tended ; that if ſuch alteration be for the 


better, the courſe of nature was not 

originally eſtabliſhed with infinite wiſe | 
dom; if for the worſe, it is an alteration 

"il conſiſtent wk ingite goodneſs. 


%% elem by This 


My . 
OY 


of THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; | 


( 


at 


: "This argument, for it is a fayourite Sermon | 


955 hath been offered in another form, 


| _ with a happy change of words. 


God,” it is argued © cannot ſuperſede 


10 the courſe of things, he has eſtabliſh- 
ed, without violating the laws of 
„ nature. The word, violate, adds no 


new force to the argument: but it is 


aptly calculated to fling imputed cenſure 


on the oppoſite opinion: as maintaining 
the reality of thoſe extraordinary opera- 
tions, at the expence of violating the 
ſacred laws of God and 1 nature, 


7 


In form Dach full, aa terms, 
us offer the argument; in the direct 


words of a celebrated eſſay, by zealous 


partizans ſtill dealt out in detail, and 


held up in triumph. GA miracle i is a 


6 


N 


« 


* 


cc 


4 


FE, 


* ons 


violation of the laws of nature: and 
* as a firm and unalterable experiences 
hath eſtabliſhed theſe laws, the proof „ 
againſt a miracle, from the very na- 
ture of che 0 is as inne as any 


-” 


; DHE ORQUNDAND CREDIBIL ITY | 


e 6 argument from experience can be 
> wp 3 1 TW | 


The firſt: part oo the IPO it is 
plain to obſerve, is an affertion without 
proof: unleſs the ſubſequent clauſe be 
intended to ſubſtantiate one, in the aſ- 
ſumption, that fim and unalterable experi- 
ence hath eftablifhed theſe laws. But firm 
and unalterable experience - conſtitutes 
ſuch proof no longer, than till theſe 

laws are ſuperſeded ; | and then firm and 
unalterable experience proves in particu- 
lar caſes and for ſpecial purpoſes, a devi- 
ation from thoſe general laws. And 
ſuch deviation is as ſtrongly eſtabliſhed 
by firm and unalterable experience, as the 
former regularity itſelf. Nor can it, 
being God's immediate operation, or at 
| leaſt an act under his permiſſion, with, 


| ”” more. propriety be ſtiled a violation of | 


the laws of nature; than the mountain- 
5 ous waves of the ſea, m_ 2225 


2 See Hume? 8 „Ey. on Miracles. "a 
ing 


— 
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. 3 the bounds which He had ſet num, Se 
| deluging whole regions, and ingulphing 3 


_ Cities, — or the dark ſpots, MED aſtro- 
The. PR orb of the * in poflble 
ä diminution both of its heat and light, — 

can be charged « on his works, as viola- 

tions of the general laws, He * aſ- | 
| Nene to their operation. 


He, that had a 8 to direct nature 
according. to certain general laws, muſt 
alſo, have a power to control, and alter 


8 ber movements. And ſuch alteration, 


5 or control, is as much the act, either 
5 mediately or immediately, of infinite 
Ty power 2 and wiſdom, as the general law | 

itſelf. It is a part of that general law ; 
which was formed with ſuch a ſpecific 
deviation. W hatever weight therefore 

may be aſcribed to this argument; it in 
reality polleſſes none. It ſtands not in 
gur way in proof, that ſuch ſuperſedure 
of the general laws of nature is impoſſi- 
ble; as being incompatible either with 
infinite wiſdom or . The only 
„ „ Wee ö 


py, * 
* ry 1 
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* queſtion then i is, whether human teſti- 


; 
an IN 


mony be ſufficient to prove it: which 


will fall under an article of future diſ- 
cuſſion ; being a point of enquiry, with 


which in the preſent caſe we are not 


concerned. Nothing more is in this 


ſtate of the ſubject contended for; than 


that God can ſuperſede the general las 
of nature, without incurring the raſh | im- 
75 putation of ee them. i 


. et a e a d his 1 
gument, by narrow notions of the divine 
agency. He has adverted to the Deity, | 
as an artiſt ; and to the ſtructure of 
this world, as a complicated machine, 


of his framing ; conſiſting of a variety 


of mechanic Powers, which he puts 
into motion, aſſigning general move- 


ments to every diſtinct part; turns the 


piece of finiſhed mechaniſm out of his : 


hands, and leaves it in its various parts 


to purſue its deſtined operations: Which 


it will invariably perform, unleſs ſome 
derangement of the 8 impede and in- 
JJV Tab med de tg dnobs terrupt : 
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| terrupt Its motions. Now were this re- Sermon. 


preſentation of the Deity adequate and Wer 
Juſt ; the argument adduced muſt be 
admitted of no inconſiderable weight. 
For as the great machine muſt have 
come out of the hands. of its Creator, 
perfectly good, and was left without fur- 
ther attention to continue the courſe, He 
had preſcribed to it; every deviation 
from the order aud courſe, He had ſo 
preſcribed, would be a deterioration of 
his work. 


. 3 0 an mien b n with 
the Creator of heaven and earth? And 
indeed what human idea will? 9 
however the idea of God, at firſt crea- 
ting and giving movements to the world, 
and then leaving it to purſue thoſe mo- 
tions no longer under his inſpection, 
5 without his farther regard, without ſup- 
port : — ſuch idea doth. ſurely ill ſuit, 
: the attributes of. omniſcience and omni- 
5 preſence. In his operations he knows 
neither beginning, middle, nor end. 


With 


II. 
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slakön With Him no diſtatice — 1 J 4 
xy time or place: He looks neither back- 
wards nor forwards ; the idea of FIRST, 
or LAST, notes not his actions: who is 


always, every where; and at one com- 


prehenſive glance views every minute 


movement of every part of his innume- 


rable works, in "ay . of their 
. . 


* ” 


When at the frſt, if, in i application to 


f God, we may properly uſe ſuch a term as 
riInsr, He made the element of water 


yield to the impreſſion of the human 


ſtep; He made it alſo on a particular oo. 
caſion to reſiſt it: and the one particu- 8 
lar occaſional power was as much the 
given power of God, and as early given, 
as the other. And this given power to X 
_ that part of nature, which performs it, 
is his law. With the ſame aknighty” 


FIAT, which put the world in motion, 


Bs fora moment ſtopped the we | 
of ſome of its parts. At the fame mo- 
5 ment; He a them 3 accuſ- 


a doe 


: 1 


7 
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towed dein wy; ſaw: nen halt: eres, 
when, in ſeripture language, the fun 3 


| flood till on Gibeon, and {the moon in thei 
valley of Ajalon. At the ſame inſtant, 
and with the ſame glance, he ſees the 
ſun travelling in his ſtrength, and the 
moore's reflected beams enlivening the 
gloom of night; and alſo beholds, at 


5 | the deſtined period © of their diffolu- 


tion, the one 7urned into blovd, and the 


face of the other darkened: His hang 
alike directs both operations. Reſpect- 


ing Him, with whom time is not, when 
we ſpeak of periods and of times; we 

mould keep ever in mind, that we uſe 
thoſe terms, becauſe we know not how 


to expreſs our ideas of Him more ſuit- 
ably. But thus far our ideas of God 
may attain : that acting always, as He 


demouſtratively does, and preſent every 
where, as He neceſſarily is, when the 


0 „eee nature are cg ee an 4 


- 2 form the as walls e dhe Wang 0 
5 reftitude, . with which He rules, or an 2 
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siguen With Him no diſtatice diſtinguiſnes 
tim or place: He looks neither back- 


wards nor forwards ;- the idea of FIRST, 


or LAST, notes not his actions: who is 


always, every where ; and at one com- 
prehenſive glance views every minute 
movement of every part of his innume- 


rable works, in may” 2 of their | 
| ecratins.” Ek 


LY 


When at the firſt, il, in i application to 


: God, we may properly uſe ſuch a term as 


FIRST, He made the element of water 


yield 'to the impreſſion of the human 


ſtep; He made it alſo on a particular o- 


caſion to reſiſt it: and the one particu- 
lar occaſional power was as much the 
given power of God, and as early given, 
as the other. And this given power to 
that part of nature, which performs it, 
is his law: With the ſame almighty 
pr, which put the world in motion, 
He for a moment ſtopped the movements 
of ſome of its parts. At the fame mo- 

by ment; He gd them Te their accuſ- 


- tomed 


S 
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flood till on Gibeon, and the moon in the 


valley of Ajalon. At the ſame inſtant, 


— 


and with the ſame glance, he ſees the 


ſun travelling in his ſtrength, and the 
moon's reflected beams enlivening the 
gloom of night; and alſo beholds, at 


the deſtined period of their diſſolu- 


tion, the one furnei into blood, and the 
face of the other darkened: His hand 


alike directs both operations. Reſpect- 
ing Him, with whom time is not, when 
we ſpeak of periods and of times; we 
 ſhould-keep ever in mind, that we uſe 
thoſe terms, becauſe we know not how 
to expreſs our ideas of Him more ſuit- 
ably. But thus far our ideas of God 
may attain: that acting always, as He 


demonſtratively does, and preſent every 


where, as He neceſſarily is, when the 
operations of nature are moſt eccentric, 
cgqually as when moſt regular, they per- 
form thè divine will: and the unerring 
1 rettitude, with cas He rules, or * 5 


vs 


1 . ee 


| roned revolutions, and ſaw them halt: Sushötr- 
when, in ſcripture! language, the fun” . = i. 


— ju on „ 2 
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Senor her motions,” ever preſerves the courſe, 
II. 


that nature may purſue, from the i im- 
en 10 VIOLATION, 


95 III. he 5 under the arti- 


ele of God's exiſtence I propoſed-in the 

third and laſt place to conſider, was the 
general principle of Materialiſm : as of 
tendency to degrade the divine nature. 
For when we mots; matter above its 
juſt claim and pretenſions, and aſcribe to 

it perfections, which it doth not poſſeſs; 
when we attribute to it perception, me- 
mory, reflection, thoſe intellectual facul- 
a ties, a ray of divinity, - if indeed the 


image of God be in any degree ſtamped A 


upon us: we muſt take care we be not 


led ſtep. by ſtep, at laſt to degrade =. 


3 nature, and materialiſe even the 
5 I himſelf, . B%. 

That ſuch Fenn e in a the - 
principles of materialiſm is not matter 
of vain preſumption, but of fact; the 
direct acknowledgment | of one of the 


or THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. . 


1 men determined materialiſts of this age 
evinces; who obſerves, that the doc- 


4 trine of the materiality of man bas 
0 been charged with leading to Athe- 
„ iſm. * And then in the N ſame 
| work, while he affects to remove, he pro- 


ceeds to eſtablifh, the charge : employing 


two ſections to prove, that the nature 
of the Deity is material.” The an- 
tient philoſophy of Epicurus conferred 

motion on ſelf-exiſteat matter: the mo- 
dern materialiſt, more bountiful, endows 


it with perceptive and intellectual powers. 
If that were Atheiſm; I fear this will 


5 rank little lower. Such principles, if 


they lead men to conceive of God, not 
as he is, but turn the glory of God mio a 
corruptible nature, are equally derogatory 


. 


from the ſublime nature of the Deity, as 105 


direct Atheiſm itſelf. And the author's 
candid acknowledgment of the exiſtence _ 


are now inveligating, ſufficient to Juſtify | 


25 * Prieſtley $ Ditquiſtions on Matter and Spirit, . 


* y 


of ſucha charge is, on the ſubje& we 


no CY my.: 


* 
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Saft m erin to. guard in princi- 


— 


ples of 85 def W . 


The chain of W on . « 5 


_ Materialifh proceeds, ſuppoſes, that to en- 


able one being to act upon another, they 


muſt each poſſeſs ſome common proper- 


ty: the mind therefore, if qualified to act 


upon the body, muſt have ſome common 
property of matter; and for the ſame 
reaſon ſo muſt the Deity himſelf. But 
what has the properties c of matter, is mat- 
ter. This is in brief the argument in 
ſupport of the doctrine of materialiſm: 


and ſuch is the cp MO.” to. 


which it Soes. 


1 


Let us examine this train of 0 1 


Wo ing, and argue on the fact in the ex- 


treme: let us ſuppoſe the truth of the 
concluſion, that the Deity poſſeſſes ſome 


property common to matter; and aſk 


what known property it is. Not iner- 
tion, moſt aſſuredly: for every attribute 


of the . activity. Not ſoli- _ 
| Si] 7 - 408 


or THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. | 


E 


| airy - Wr in Him, whether the Cbrif: pen 


tian's God; or the heathen philoſopher's 
anima mundi, we live, and move, and have 


. our being. Not ſhape : for that has 


Doane. i ſhort, not any pfoperty of 


matter, that can be aſcertained. Every 


power of the mind, and every property 


obſervable in matter, are fo effentially 
different; that the idea of homogeneity 


in the two ſubſtances is too extravagant 


to be admitted on any other ground, than 
a direct proof of the impoſſibility of the 
action of ſpirit on matter, without the 


cexiſtence of ſome common property. 


Our incapacity to comprehend in what 
minnger ſuch action, ſo circumſtanced, ; 


can be exerted, is not ſufficient, againſt 


every appearance that it is 15 to deſtroy 5 


4 the ann of the: fact. 


1 bewever bois 92 Merton 18, k 
upon matter without 


bir cannot act 


45 poſſeſſing ſome common property - {+ 


and however falſe it may be: it muſt 


5 with proper diffidence "Dis acknowledg- 


D2 1 9 8 ed, | 


— — — — — — — — — — 


SzaMos ed, that it is difficult to conceive how 
- thought can come into immediate con- 
tact with a ſubſtance ſo apparently op- 

poſite to it, as matter. But humbly _ 
cConſidering how little we know of the 
| laws, by which God governs the world; 

though ignorant of the cauſe, may we 
not, inſtructed by the effect, ſuppole ſome 
ſecret law of nature exiſting, ſome. fine 
link between the two ſubſtances, by which 


hs 
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the mind may receive its ſenſations and 
ideas; and through which it may exer- 

ciſe its operations, excite motions, and 
perform actions? We know, in the 


chain of material beings how nice tjge 
links of nature; we know, how nearly 
the quadruped approaches the feathered 
tribe; how nearly the inhabitant of the 
watery element him, that grazes on the 
plain; the vegetative the animal being. 
And I conceive it not improbable, much 
ef impoſſible, which is - ſufficient - to 


urge againſt a direct impoſſibility; ; that 
there may be ſome fine link between 


| 1 the materia and the immaterial world, - 


„ e ſome 


? 


- 
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i WS 


— 8 


| Ci medium of action, which, 5+ known, SECT 


would farisfy the aa of e 
| OY” e 


My an in this diſcourſs has th; 


to eſtabliſh the proof of God's exiſtence, 


as the foundation of all religion: and 
with all humility ſo far to inveſtigate 


1 . 


the Divine nature, as forming an object 


of religious worſhip; of that pure form 


of worſhip eſpecially, the truth of 


Which in the ſequel of theſe diſcourſes I 


ſhall proceed to evince. And if the 
reflections on this ſubject, which * 


have now offered, have any weight; 


they will conduce to mould our minds 


to the ſtudy of ourſelves. And when, 


convinced of our own. weakneſs and 
imperfection, we raiſe our thoughts 


to the contemplation of the Deity ; we 
ſhall, from what we are, from what we 


feel within, and behold without us, de- 


rive irrefragable and increaſing proofs of 


Wy his exiſtence. : We ſhall learn to think 
1 8 of ourſelves, and exaltedly of 
„ ©, 
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signo that infinitely perfect and: eb Be- 
— * ; ho called us from nothing; and 
ing, who ca 8 g | 
gave us. all that we at preſent enjoy, or 
1 reverſion hope for. And when the 
_ enlarged mind expatiates on his power; 
we ſhall tremble at the idea of fixing 
any thing like a limit to it: when we 
_ endeavour to ſearch into the inſcrutable 
treaſures of his wiſdom ; we ſhall ex- 
eert every fertile power of imagination. 
to admire and revere it: and when we 
; preſume to employ. our thoughts. on his 
nature; we ſhall ſeparate from it every 
| Idea, that ſuits not with the higheſt ex- 
| Fellence we can attribute to the moſt 
| ſublime and exalted Being: and after 
all this ſtretch of heart, and ſoul, and 
ſtrength, to think worthily of Him, we 
ſhall have to lament the weakneſs of 
our conception, and the imperfection 
of our ideas; ſatisfied that, high as the | 
i enraptured mind can raiſe them, they 
fall beneath, infinitely beneath, the 
elevated faden on which MENS are em- i 
5 ä e wg ae „ 
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ence, which was the ſubject of my laſt 


diſcourſe; we will now proceed to the 


III. 1975 


| proofs, we have of his providence, It 
.has been ſhewn, that the world is the 0 


production of a Being infinite in wiſdom 


and power, whom we ſtile God: the 
point of doctrine next to be proved is, 


that this World, this whole ſyſtem of 
created things, is ſuper- intended, go- 


verned, and directed by that Almighty 0 


God, who made it. And indeed there i 1s 


DP 4 1 fuck 


, 
| 3 
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"Sin ſack a natural ind neceſſary e e 


III. 
* 


between the belief of God's exiſtence, 


and ſuperintendence; that he, who be- 
lieves the one, would he think conſiſt- 
ently, muſt believe the other likewiſe, 


If we believe there is a God, who made 


the world; we muſt likewiſe believe that a 
| the ſame God, who made the world, % 
doth govern it too. For matter is as 8 


competent to ſupport it's own exiſtence, 


as to create itſelf ; nor is chance better 


qualified to govern a world, than to 


make one: and we have already ſeen, 


how unapt matter is for the active office 
of creation ; and how unequal chance is 
to the formation of a world, which diſ- 
plays ſuch harmony, regularity, and 
conſiſtence. But from appearances let 
. W to ö Proof. | 


/ / 


The power of God, n! in 1 
government of the world, x be conſi- 


N in a e view: 


. Firſt, 8 


# 


— 
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be 


in which He is acknowledged as or- 
dering, and directing the changes and 


revolutions of nature: : His will, and 


1 governing power, being the univerſal | 
18 which it obſerves. - 


Firſt, in teſpect to he material world; seren 


III. 


„ 


% 


A: ſecondly 3 we - may EPR FER ſu- . 


— 


a perintendence of God, as diſplayed. 1 in a 
moral and religious view; in His diſpen- | 
ſations and government, reſpecting the | 
rational world : including the general 
ſtate, ceconomy, and condu of man- 
kind. And under this head I propoſe a 
further enquiry. into the reality of a parti- 
| cular, as well as general, providence: ad- 
1 dreſſed to the conſideration of thoſe, who, 
under the affectation of enlarged ideas 
of the Divine nature, pretend to ſuppoſe 
it an opinion unworthy of Him, to 
5 aſcribe to his immediate interpoſition oc- 
_ currences, which are ſometimes. ſtiled 1 
providential; but which, though appa- 5 
rently extraordinary, fall within the 
common cure | preſcribed ta nature, 
9 5 | however . 


— 
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Sermon however hidden from us, and ſecret may 


III. 
Ln ann 


be the e cauſes of them. Me 


1 Firſt, then, the 4 e of 


pProvidence is God's care of all the crea- 
eures He has made; which muſt conſiſt 


in preſerving and upholding their beings 


and natures, and in ſuch acts of govern- 


ment, as the good order of the world, the 
arrangement of things, their ſecret de- 
pendencies, and correſpondent effects re- 

quire. And that there is ſuch a mani- 
feſt general ordination and adaptation of 


things in the natural world, that they 


exactly ſuit the purpoſes of each other, 


and contribute mutually to the univerſal 


good of the great whole; that the com · 


mon neceſſities of mankind are graciouſ- 


ly provided for, and ſupplied in the uſu- : 


| Te al courſe of things, and according to the 


general laws of nature; which infinite 


wiſdom and goodneſs originally eſtabliſh- 
et; that the beavenly bodies are con- 
| Kivuted, and their movements directed. 


. 


on to one another in 


their 8 
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truths, that have with ſuitable expreſ- , 


5 When we SO I to a more particu- 
lar inveſtigation of this intereſting docs 
trine of a divine providence, the mind 

is ſtruck with the obſerved ſubſiſtence | 
of things in the ſame ſtrufture; and 
with the fame progreſſion, through the 


ſeveral ages of their being. In this con- 


 fideration is involved a two-fold circum- 
Nance; their ſtability, and their arrange» 

ment: the one inconceivable without 

active intelligence, and the other Wins 1 
out e e e | 0 


T | Though nite matter, 1 nor motion, . 
nor both united, have been found in 
themſelves competent to the creation of 

the world: there can be no doubt, but, 

Ander the direction of the Divine archi- 


| 


, 2 | 


125 311 len along and circuits; are * 


III. 


ſions of admiration been obſerved and ac- 


| knowledged by thoſe, who have pene+ 
trated fartheſt into e aud ee 
5 of t that Lind, | 
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aged tect, they S the compoſition of 


the viſible univerſe. It was not there- 
fore wonderful, that ſome philoſophers 


ſhould have conferred on them the prin- 
| ciple of ſelf-exiſtence : and it was con- 
fiſtent with ſuch opinion, to attribute to 
them the powers of conſervation and 


ſupport.” But from the idea of matter, 


attendate and modify i it as you will, inac- 


tivity, it bas been already obſerved, is 


inſeparable. If therefore eſſentially paſ- 


five, and conſequently not ſelf- exiſtent, 


but created; impotent to produce, 1 it muſt 
te equally impotent to preſerve itſelf. | 


For in reality how doth production dif- 


fer from preſervation, except as an act 
exerted from its continuance? One mo- 


ment of active being implies, in an in- 


ert maſs, as conſiderable a difficulty as 


another. It requires the ſame power to 


confir m a ſecond moment of action, as 


to aſſign a firſt; a third, as a ſecond: iy 
and ſo on through all the parts of dura-. 


tion. And if fo, from the ſame princi- 5 


f n muſt be Sed; the Sanne A 
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In the ſame manner with regard to 


motion; we cannot conceive of it, with- _ 


out admitting a cauſe. From a blind 
and ſenſeleſs cauſe can proceed only a 
blind and indefinite effect: that is, in the 


preſent inſtance a tendency every way; 


Which is plainly equivalent to a tenden- 


cy no way, or to reſt. A tendency, in 
any given or definite way, denotes ſelec· 
tion and direction; and theſe again, im- 
J 5 or ultimately, an external in- 


telligent «mover. How then can that, 


which could neither begin, nor guide, 


continue itſelf? . There is | beſides in 
every impulſe a dSimioution of motion: 
ſo that whatever momentum is commu- 


nicated to the body impelled, re- action 


1 known to take from the impellent. 


What then can repair this continual loſs; 


or, in other words, ſupport a conſtant 
motion, like the revolutions of the 


4 


e in ons gular tenor; except an in- 


F -. .ceflant 


1 / 
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— 
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to the inceſſant intervention of a ſuper- | 


A us nent a to the ie d eir- 


eumſtance of arrangement. Survey, and 


it is a delightful entertainment to ſur- | 
_ vey, the productions and proviſions of 
nature: you will perceive on the firſt 


obſervation variety, curioſity, co-operati= 


on, and mutual ſubſervience ; ſucceſ- | 


fions without failure; greatneſs without 


diſproportion, complication without con- 
fuſion. Obſerve, particularly ' the nice 
5 diſpoſition of the univerſe, of which this | 
orb of ours forms-a part; the diſtribu- 


tion of the larger planets in wider and re- 
moter orbits, that their gravity may 1 
| interfere with the ſafety or velocity of 


the ſmaller ; the meaſured diſtance of 


the earth from the ſun, whoſe approach . 


or recedure with any ſenſible variation 


might endanger Us Done or all! its com- 
1 855 : ET : | 
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Then «ih us bring our rofleRions 8 8 
nearer home; and obſerve this globe of WAS 77 


; - 2 that we inhabit, and its produc- 


What an elegant and beneficial 


—— do we behold ſpringing from 
mere mould, a cold, lumpiſh, crumbling 1 5 


ſubſtance; not grateful to any ſenſe, nor 


poſſeſſed 1 


5 modating ſtructure to character and ex- 
ertion, are particular creatures organiſed; 
ſeverally deſtined to form and fill up a 


compact, regular, and complete ſyſtem: 
a ſyſtem, the compoſition of which con- 
ſiſting of materials infinitely numerous, 
infinitely diverſified, hath ſtood for near 


ſix thouſand years one and the ſame; 
uninjured 1 in its form, unimpaired in its 
parts, unobſtructed ig its movements ! 


Conſider this complex wonder; and who 
can heſitate to conclude, that every thing 5 
is ſuſtained, guided, and uniformly rein- 
ſtated, by a vigilant providence, << ay 15 


in council, and OF in work.“ 
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in appearance of any prolific . 
virtue! ! With what exquiſite art, accom- 
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For in . dries OO 18 an ef | 
. fe, it muſt have a cauſe anſwerable; a 


e effoct, a determining cauſe; 


a perpetual or periodical effect, a perma- 5 


nent one. Thus order implies deſign, 


ſymmetry contrivance, beauty work 


manſhip, regularity guidance, unerring 


regularity wiſdom, limitation influence, 


utility forecaſt. And all theſe, exiſting 


in infinite circumſtances, declare an 


infinite mind, operating in the appoint- 


ment of them with infinite diſcernment, „ 


and in the preſervation of them with 


5 infinite attention; which is in other | 


| words, a preſiding providence. On this 
ſubject engaged, one cannot help giving 

; ſcope to imagination, and reflecting on 
the infinite pleaſure it will give the 5 


enlarged mind, when admitted to a 


nearer view of things, than our converſe 
in this world admits, to explore the 

curioſities and exhauſtleſs wonders of 

nature: to view, with what art and con- 1 
trivance each particular creature is 


made; and how the ſeveral parts of this | 


__ 
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great ER Tg are fitted to each other, 


and continue on from generation to ge- 
neration a regular and uniform world. 
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we 


Mutually connected and dependent, each 
is fitted to the uſes and purpoſes of their 


ſeveral natures, all ſerviceable and aſſiſt- 


ant to one another, and every individual 8 


neceſſary t to the whole. 


on ſack a ſurvey, to matter and mo- 
tion, to every cauſe a fertile ! imagination 


can ſuggeſt, analogy will force us to add 


deſign. For by a fortuitous concourſe of 
things we ſee nothing regular effected in 
works of art: by what rule of reaſoning 
then are we to expect it in the opera- 
tions of nature? And with deſign, we 


muſt admit of a deſigner : that is, a Be- 


ing of wiſdom, to plan; and of power, 
the extent of which we meaſure by the 
execution of the plan. In nature's 


works conſider the deſign, and examine 


the execution of it; and impute them, | 


who can, to leſs than infinite wiſdom 
and power. Such were the reflections, 


W Claudian tells us, cured his 


1 doubts 
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ee doubts reſpecding a ſuperiutending pro- 
vidence: the deſcription is elegant, 
angdd the reaſoning juſt; with that de- 
ſeription, the elegance of the paſſage, 
and the propriety of ſentiment it con- 
0 0 veys, will 1 truſt plead my excuſe for 
3 concluding the argument drawn from 
obſervations on the material world. 


ec Sæpe * miki takin traxit ſententia mentem, 
| <« Curarent ſuperi terras, an nullus ineſſet 

RE Rector, & incerto fluerent mortalia caſu. 

« Aft cum diſpoſiti quæſiſſem fœdera mundi, 

& Præſeriptoſque mari fines, anniſque meatus, 

| | C Et lucis noctiſque vices; tunc omnia rebar 
* Conſilio firmata Dei, qui lege moveri 
| & FSidera, qui fruges diverſo tempore naſci, 
8 Qui variam Phceben alieno juſſerit igne 

*« Compleri, Solemque ſuo; porrexerit undis 

* Littora; tellurem medio libraverit axe. 
: Cravup. in Ruf. lib. if. | 


II. I proceed 2dly to conſider the ſu- 
perintendence of God as diſplayed in a 
moral 


oft have I doubted, whether power divine 
Direct this world with wiſdom and deſign; 
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moral and religious view, in his diſpenſa- San mov 


tions and government, reſpecting the rati- 
onal world; including the general ſtate, 
exconomy, and conduct of mankind. 


And in this diſcuſſion the firſt great 
argument, that offers, is the. general ad- 
miniſtration of the world in favour of 


III. 
— 


virtue. Vice is not always puniſhed 


here, nor virtue always rewarded; nor 


indeed ought it to be ſo: for then this 


World would be a ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments; and not, as it is, a ſtate 


Or all things riſe, decay, recede, advance, 
Cauſe and effect the random work of chance. 
But when the frame of nature meets my mind, 
It's various links harmoniouſly combined; 
The bounds, that check the ocean's wild career, 
The deſtined periods of the meaſured year; 
The brightly-beaming day, the ſcowling night, 
Succeeding darkneſs, and returning light : 
My doubts are baniſh'd, *gainſt each vain ſurmiſe, 
Gop ſtands reveal'd, all- mighty, and all-wiſe. 
By Him the bounties of the earth are given, 
He framed the laws, that rule the orbs of heaven : : 
He bade the ocean, keep its channell'd place, 
He hong the 9 world in empty ſpace. 


ö of 
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of trial and probation : and thus 


would one of the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt 


arguments in proof of a future ſtate be 


taken away. But though there be wiſe 


reaſons, why ſome virtuous men ſhould 
be unhappy in this life, and ſome vicious 
men proſperous; for this world not be- 


ing a place of judgment, but a ſtate of 


preparation, divine juſtice does not re- 
quire, that every good or bad man 
ſhould, according to his works, be re- 


ſpectively recompenſed here : yet the 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, and juſtice of God 


do require, that in general virtue ſhould 


be rewarded, and fin puniſhed ; and that 
in ſuch degrees, and in ſuch a manner, 


as ſhall lay all reaſonable reſtraints on 
the luſts and paſſions of men, and pro- 


| portionably promote and encourage the 


exertion of their virtues. How far the 
face of things about, us tends to confirm 


this opinion, let us next inquire ; con- 


tenting ourſelves, where demonſtration 


cannot be had, with the higheſt degree 


of W ST | 9 


It 
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It is cht to parcel out by SeRMoN 


III. 


weight or admeaſurement the quantity 5 „ 


- of good and evil, that falls out in this 


life to reſpective individuals; ſo as de- 


monſtratively to aſcertain the fact, that 


even in this world there ! 18 a conſiderable 


Ty preponderation. of happineſs 1 in favour of 
virtue: but as the truth of this opinion | 


forms a very powerful argument, in 


7 proof of a wiſe and good preſiding pow- 


er; I ſubmit the following reflections in 
ſupport of it. When we obſerve man- 
kind in general, the wicked as well as 


5 the religious, him that feareth God, and him 


that feareth Him not, ſo anxious as they 


appear to be, that their children ſhould 


purſue virtuous courſes ; we muſt con- 
_ clude ſuch a general deſire to have as ge- 


neral a motive: which is their happi- 
neſs and Proſperity. in life. And though 
| this motive, which to the temporaliſt i 18 
a leading one, be to the good and virtu- 
ous only ſecondary: its effect is in both 


inſtances the ſame; forming an argu- 


ment from univerſal conſent, that accord- 
3  - 
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Sennen ing to the preſent diſpenſations of pro- 


III. 
| 


, Vidence, or, if this mode of expreſſion 


appear an aſſumption of the point in 


doubt, according to the preſent courſe of 
things, ſucceſs even in this world is the 


conſequence of a virtuous conduct. 


In proof of this truth, permit me 


to refer the argument, in another 


ſhape, to the diſcrimination of every 
man's own judgment. Let us revolve in 
our minds a certain number of our friends 


and acquaintances, whom we know to 
be men of virtue; and an equal number, 


whom we know, or have great reaſon to 


believe, to be vicious chiraBicts : then 
let us reflect, whether the virtuous or vi- 
cious characters appear to enjoy the moſt - 


happineſs in themſelves and their con- 


neCtions z and from ſuch reflection con- 


current opinion, I am perſuaded, will 
confirm the truth of the aſſertion that 
W happineſs, in the ordinary and gene- 
„ral courſe of things, is even in this 
“ life the handmaid and attendant on 
Bos virtue.” | 
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vidence, equally and infinitely wiſe and 
good. „„ 


There was a ſect of ancient philoſo- 
phers, who carried this opinion fo far; 
that, to obviate the argument againſt a 
| wiſe and good preſiding power, deduced 
from the permiſſion and ſufferance of 
evil, as happening indiſcriminately to 


all men, they denied the reality of it, 


This cauſed them to adopt ſome extraor- 
dinary tenets, which led to wild and 
whimſical inferences. But both the 


tenets and inferences were leſs pernici- 5 
odus, and much nearer to truth, than thoſe 
oppoſite doctrines; that, to exculpate 


providence from the apparent irregulari- 


ties and inequalities in moral diſpenſa- 
tions, excluded Him from having any 


concern in the government of the 
world: referring it to the management 


of an imaginary principle, which they 
| E 2» ſtiled | 
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tion of things, in favour of virtue, is a 
demonſtration of a ſuper-intending pro- 
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SERMON Riled chance, and thought better 1 


III. 


4 8 


culated to preſide in fuk: a mixt and 
inexplicable ſtate of things. For though 


it muſt be acknowledged, that there are 


evils in life, and that they occaſionally 


happen to the virtuous, as well as the 


wicked: yet would it on nice examina- 


tion be found, that thoſe evils are leſs 


in degree, and in number fewer, than is 


generally ſuppoſed; and more frequent- 
ly the conſequences of human impru- 
dence, than the querulous diſpoſition of 
human nature will readily admit. 


Scarcely indeed is there a more com- 


mon ſubject of declamation and com- 


plaint, than the inequality obſervable in 
the temporal diſpenſations of providence. 


But giving ſomething to ſelf- love, which 
in our oven eyes is apt to magnify our de- 


ſervings above their real value; ſome- 


thing to diſappointment, which often 
fits heavier on our minds, than reaſon 
will juſtify ; and ſomething to that de- 
pravity of heart, which inclines us to 


; make : 
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make a falſe eſtimate of our own happi- — 


neſs, from compariſon with the apparent 
Happineſs and proſperity of others; we 
"muſt acknowledge, there is a preponde- 
ration of happineſs in this world, ſuffici- 


ent to prove the government of a wiſe 

and good providence : : involving at the 
ſame time ſuch a mixture of evil, in the 
various courſe of events, as clearly i in- 
ſtructs us to look beyond this ſcene of 


ene 


things for an exact adjuſtment of rewards 


and puniſhments 


=, 


In ſhort ſrom a fair and candid view 


of things about us, however diſcontent 
may magnify preſent diſſatisfactions, in- 
tricacies into irregularities, trials into 


Hardſhips, impunity into proſperity; it 


appears inconceivable, without admit- 
ting a ſecret reſtraint on actions or their 


effects by the immediate inter poſition of 


a Divine providence, but that the good 
would be far greater ſufferers, than they 
are; and that ſociety, if not diſſolved, 


would be far more deranged and. dif- 


quicted, 
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SERMON quieted, than we experience it: con- 


II. 


ſidering the prevalence of corruption, the 
eagerneſs of rapine, the turbulence of 
ambition, the unrulineſs of paſſion, and 
the malignity of diſappointment. 


From the conſideration of a general, 
let us next extend our enquiries to the 


_ doctrine of a particular, providence: in 


the admiſſ on of which the chief diffi- 
culty ſeems to lie in a narrow mode of 

conceiving of God, and inadequate terms 
of e We are apt to conſider 
the care and management of the world, 
agreeably to our ideas of care and ma- 
nagement, as a laborious operation: and 
the mode of expreſſion, we uſe, contri- 
butes to inculcate ſuch ideas. We 


ſpeak of God's taking charge of the af- 


fairs of the world, of His adminiſtration 


of them, of His adjuſtment of cauſes and 


effects, and the like: terms, Which we 
are forced to employ, for want of ſach | 
as would better ſuit that infinite and in- 


rn mind; which at once 


glances 


* IJ % 5.48 - - 
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glances through time and. nature, and sehon 


with omnipotence of will directs, 80. 


verns, and controls. 


Such opinion of the gove 


the univerſe, as a work of pains and 
labour, was I conceive an argument of ad- 


ditional weight to that already ſuggeſted; 
in inducing the Epicureans, a ſect of 
philoſophers conſiderable both for their 
learning and numbers, to imagine the 


government of the univerſe too trouble- 


ſome, to engage the attention of the 


Deity. They conſidered Him, as by na- 


ture neceſſarily and perfectly happy, and 


therefore above inveſting himſelf with a 


charge; which to conduct with uniform 


and conſiſtent regularity, they ſuppoſed, 
muſt occaſion care and conſideration, and 
of courſe detract from His felicity. The 


idea is elegantly deſcribed by the Latin 


poet; himſelf a zealous advocate for the = 
ING and the ſect. | 
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Omnis & enim per ſe divtim natura neces + ſt 
Immortali ævo ſumma cum pace fruatur, + 
Semota ab noſtris rebus, ſejunctaque longe; 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtri, 
Nec bene Promeritis capitur, nec tangitur Ira, 
185 Lockgrrus, lib. I. 


on this opinion, 15 have only to ob- 
ſerve a narrownels of mind ; which 
could ſuppoſe the direction and manage- 
ment of ſo ſmall a part of the unbounded 
works of creation, a care and trouble to 
its omnipotent Creator. Far be it how- 
ever from man's preſumption, to affect to 


* The gods by fate EY nature muſt enjoy” - 

Immortal life, and bliſs without alloy; 
Sequeſter'd far from earth, and earthly things, ; 

The threats of danger, and of pain the ſtings : 

In the perfection of their own high powers 

Supremely happy, they require not ours; 
Our actions all indifferently regard, 
7 Hold up no fcourge, and tender no _ 


+ The _ neceſſe, in this "avs. rum to ts 
to FATE: a neceſſarian principle, which in the Epicurean n 
ſyſtem, controls even the gods themſelves. 
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point out in what manner, He directs ST 
and governs His innumerable works; of __* , 
which this univerſe of ours is but a 
point: certainly not by toil and labour ; 

nor by any means detracting from ſu- 
preme felicity. He governs; as He cre- 

ated: and the ſublime * deſcription, 
given by Moſes, of His creation of the 
world, will perhaps beſt ſuit his govern- 
ment of it too; effected by the influ- 

ence of an energetic volition, unimped- 

ed by e unincumbered by 5 
traction. 5 


Ts fappoſe every diſtribution of good 
and evil, of happineſs and miſery, by 
certain general laws to have been irre- 
veribiy ordained to take place in this 
life, when nature was firſt put in mo- 1 
tion, is in effect to limit the operations of 0 
Him, nd W 00 thoſe laws on na- 


* The paſſage alluded to is noticed by Longinus, a 
an uncommon inſtance of the t true ſublime. 9 8 


e . den 
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| Szmmon ture; and by ſuch reſtrictions in a degree 


III. 
———— 


to exclude Him from His own works: 
it is taking from Him every other, 


than a ſuſtaining power. Whereas 


by referring ſuch general ſucceſſion 
| of events to a concatenation of cauſes 
decreed at the formation of all things, 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God in 


particular inſtances, and as occaſions 
preſent themſelves, applying the eſta- 


bliſhed laws of nature to the benefit, 
comfort, and correction of individuals; 


we learn to reconcile the particular diſ- 

penſations of providence with the gene- 
ral courſe of nature. Thus we know, 
certain cauſes will produce certain ef- 
fects: yet we ſee in the moral world 
varying effects often derived from an ap- 


parent ſimilarity of cauſes. Infinite 


wiſdom ſees what effects in particular 
circumſtances, and for particular, and 
wiſe, and good reaſons ought to follow; 


and thoſe He direQs to follow: and on 


this ground is founded the poet's reflec- 


tion, which has been abuſed to falſe 


and 
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Ss pernicious inferences, that what- Szzuox 


« ever is, is right.” That is, whatever 


event takes, place, it is the reſult of cer- | 


rain ſecret cauſes ; wiſely modified and 


III. 
0 „ 


directed by the Almighty Governor of 


the world, ſo as to be the beſt reſult 
that could happen from the cauſes that 


produced it. 


Our eyes diſcover to us nothing, and 
from reflection we know little, of the ſe- 
cret ſprings, by which the occurrences 


of this life are moved. In aſſerting the 


particular diſpenſations of e ee -j 
we do not preclude their aſpect to other 
objects and effects, than the ſimple one 


we particularly note. On the contrary, 
we may with good reaſon conclude, that 


all the difpenſations' of providence are 


fo conducted, as to have a further influ- 


_ ence; than in any particular inſtance, and 


on the ſingle individual, to which they 
may appear to us to be principally direct- 


ed. We may ſuppoſe each, like a link in 


the vaſt chain of nature's moral courſe, 


to . 
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Sxxmox to have reſpect to the great whole. For 


III. 
8 


who can ſay, that the Author of nature 
cannot ſo manage both the natural, and 


moral courſe of things 3 as to make the 


bleſſings and corrections, He ſhall will. 


to individuals, harmoniſe with His gene- 


ral laws. And if no good reaſon can be 


i produced i in proof that He cannot do it, 


that is, if ſuch act imply no contradic- 


tion; we may juſtly conclude He does it: 
becauſe ſuch operation enlarges our ideas | 
of His power, wiſdom, and goodneſs ; 
of which the utmoſt reach of. imagina- 


tion will not enable us to think ſuffici- 
ently high, Every day's experience in- 
forms us of eſcapes from dangers, deli- 


verances from diſtreſs, the detection of 


ſecret fins ſo unexpected, fo unaſſigna- 
ble to any known cauſe, that we attri- 


bute them to the immediate interpoſi- 
tion and interference of God: who muſt 
ſee and obſerve them, becauſe He is 


always every where; and whoſe ener- 


courſe of nature would fall, what He 


getic power, unfuſtained by which the 


ſees 
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vern too. 
When men . of the 4 Hewes 


general cauſes and effects, with which 
they are acquainted. Thoſe, we are not 


occaſion ſuſpend, or alter. But are there 


dence acts in his particular diſpenſa- 


combined with fuch a variety of adven- 
- titious circumſtances ; as ſeem to require 


from providence different degrees of en - 
couragement, aſſiſtance, and correction: 


1 5 ſuch different degrees, as cannot depend 


not, may there not be, hidden cauſes, 
which we cannot fee; by which provi- 


tions? Such in the moral world there 
muſt be. For the progreſs and direc- 
tion of the paſſions are in different men 


1 
— 
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* 
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| ſees and obſerve, muſt direct and go. Sznmon 


III. 


| | 
—— 

. 
vey 


I of nature; they can only underſtand thoſe 


to ſuppoſe, God will upon every light ; 


upon any general ſyſtem, or courſe f 


| things. predetermined by God; and 
therefore infer the neceſſity of en 


diſpenſations. And the moral courſe of 


e ſo e and attempered, pro- 


8 duces | 
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Sermon duces that general hamm, which is 


III. 
— mmm 


experienced, and eaſily reconciled, by 
the admiſſion of an interfering and inter- 


poſing providence; every where and al- 


ways preſent as He is, noting all things 
as He does, and univerſally energetic as 
our beſt be EI of His! nature re- 
bauen Him. 


* inet to + mien the TE 85 a par- . 
cicular providence, is the next ſtep to 
throwing aſide the belief of any provi- 
dence whatever: for it muſt be almoſt 
immaterial to individuals, whether there 
be any providence, or not; if every thing 


be governed by predetermined laws. 
On ſuch a ſuppoſition, where is the aſ- 
ſiſtance, to which patient merit may ap- 
ply? If one uniform tenor, without re- 


ſpect to particular perſons, and particular 


caſes, prevail in the operations of na- 


ture; diſtreſs has no where to look for 
comfort, the workings of the pious heart _ 


in e are inefficacious and Win. 
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Heide then it appears, that-the denial Cano 
of ſuch a power to providence, in itſelf 1 , 
the height of preſumption, leads to the 
loweſt depths of deſperation. ' For how 
muſt it mortify a thinking mind, for a 
moment to imagine; that the Almighty, 
after having created the univerſe, and 
ordained laws for its general government, 
ſatisfied with having furniſhed it with 
inhabitants, and provided for their com- 

mon ſupport, ſerit them to ſucceed each 
other on this great ſtage ; expoſed 'to | 
innumerable evils, which it is not in their 
power to ſhun ; and deprived of the pro» | 
| tection of that Being, who alone is able 
to ſhield us from them, or, what is more 
deſireable, to convert them to our ad- 
vantage, At that moment we ceaſe to 
be encouraged with - the lively hopes, | 
that in our endeavours, if we deſerye the 
Divine aſſiſtance, we ſhall enjoy it; in 
our dangers, if we merit deliyerance, it 
will be proyidentially vouchſafed us; in 
diſtreſs, if virtue arm us, God will make 
= Vac ſhaft of 1 „ Telum 
7 „ imbelle 


- 
— 
* 
»* 
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| Szxxmon imbelle fine ictu,“ 
III. 
— 


pedient. 
ordains, an all- pervading eye obſerves, 
and omni preſent power directs them. 
Jo that adorable power let us look up; 
aſſured, that though in this mixt ſtate 
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Gall harmleſs at 
our Ap 


Wil bab bes sd 1 5 


as I have endeavoured to do, the doctrine 


of a Providence, particular as well as ge- 


neral, inculcates by practical conſe- 
quence the Chriſtian fortitude of truſt, 


If the world be of God's creation, what 
He created with power, He muſt govern 
with exactneſs: and therefore we may 
reſt aſſured, there muſt be a meaning in 
the permiſſion, a propriety in the ten- 


dency of every event. On this perſua- 
ſion let us repoſe with fubmiſſive and 


patient truſt, | that whatever incidents 
of affliction or ſurpriſe occur; they are 


founded in deſign, and their end is ex- 
An unerring ſuper- intendant 


of things evil be unavoidable, that evil, 
God can and doen attemper with appen» 
8 . dages 


* 
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: dages of good, ſupplied by ſecret means; gun n | | 
_ thoſe means conducted, with infinite III. 


wiſdom and defign, with every * 
attention to o the deſerving... 
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SERMON IV 


Pſalm xcv. 6. 


O come let us worſhip and bow down ; let 
us kneel before the Lord our Maker : foi 
He is our God, and we are the pro of 

. bus e | 


* 


SrRMor In evidence, that the che: was origi- 
5 IV. , hally made by.a Being infinite in wiſ- 
dom and power; and that a power, no 
leſs perfect than that which made the 
world, directs, governs and upholds it 

in that harmony and regularity, which 

is ſo conſpicuous through the whole 

range of created beings; the arguments 
adduced have, I truſt, been found to ap- 
proach very near to demonſtration: as 

a truth deducible from theſe doctrines, 
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my next r ſubject of enquiry is the obli- SxnzCOn 


3 of h e 


Sad is ts cnvoſtigation/'tay deſign 
is firſt to conſider at large the es 


6 Ae 


1 
. 


Secondly, to examine the principle, | 


5 that lifts by. the pious. heart e to en 
8 e | 


And in the third ey laſt gi to 


evince the cloſe connection, that God 


Almighty hath ordained 'between reli- 


| gion and the ſocial duties: ſo cloſe, that 


without the former, civil 8 170 could | 


not bat. 


1 Firſt, then as to the . obligation | 


of religion. A capacity to diſcover that 


there is a God, who made and preſerves 
us: and that we are not able to do the 


one or the other of ourſelves, indiſpenſa- 
bly requires us to love, honour, and ſerve 


that Maker and Preſerver in every inſtance 


F 4 e 


1 
\ 
N 


Basen and ation of our ves. For as long a8 


„ 
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we regard exiſtence as a bleſſing ; ſo 
long do we acknowledge ourſelves in- 
debted to the giver and preſerver of life. 
Now as we are able to infer an obliga- 


tion for a benefit received; ſuch ſuffi- 


ciency of knowledge in us, in regard to 


the benefits, we have from our great 
Creator received, is of itſelf a true and 
proper foundation for religious worſhip: 


and every creature capable of making 
ſuch an inference, as every reaſonable 
ereature is, becomes therefore ſubjected 
to the duty of gratitude; and from a 
conſcious ſenſe of gratitude to God flow 
the duties of religion. Thus concluſive 


is natural reaſon, in proving the neceſ- 
ſity of religious worſhip among all be- 


ings, who poſſeſs a Ker of e : 
| * to . of n man. 5 


And 8 1 that in fact, 


the propriety of which reaſon evidences 


to us in theory. For mont all nations, 
de their Lotions more or reſ ned, re- 


ligious 
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Hans worſhip prevails. The moſt bar- Sum] 


barous and unciviliſed nations, as well 


| . as modern, af their. fate be 
thoroughly enquired into, we ſhall find 


lad a religion, though ſometimes a very 


1 V. 


depraved one; and offered up prayers, 


8 and made adorations, though the object 


of them has been a ſerpent, or a calf. 


Even the wretched barbarians, in the 


South Seas, whom the late diſcoveries 


of modern travellers have made known 35 
to us, though ſome of them almoſt 


without clothes, or houſes, were none 


of rhem lag to be WO, their 


| 
| 


From a practice fo univerſal it ap- 7 
pears, that God has ſtamped an image of 


Himſelf on the human mind fo deeply, 
that the greateſt corruption of mankind 


has not been able entirely to eraſe FP 


that He has naturally inculcated the me- 


thod of acknowtedging Him the ſupreme | 


. cauſe of all . by prayer and adora- 
5 e 10 * 9 


ng as the loweſt deprava- 
| | | tion | 
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* tion of manners cannot abſolutely abo- 


„ liſh. And hence we may infer, that re- 
e is a reaſonable ſervice, and a duty 


abſolutely required of us: or why 12 
| God, who made us, and never acts in 


vain, imprint ſuch a notion on the hu- 


man mind; if it be a matter of no con- 


ſequence, and calculated for no uſe. 


But is it a matter of no conſequence, to 
offer up our tribute of praiſe to that 


great fountain of goodneſs, from whom 


85 all our bleſſings flow? Is it a matter of 
no conſequence, to aſcribe to Him the 


honour due unto His name: to pay juſt 


homage to Almighty God, the Lord 
of Lords, and King of Kings | ? Or, is it 
not rather natural to conceive, that the 
infinitely great Creator of all things, 
when in ſuch manifeſtation of His ado- 


rable perfections He deſigned the gene- 


ral happineſs, alſo involved in it a diſplay 
of his own glory: willing that they 
| ſhould be acknowledged and reverenced, 
loved and praiſed by intelligent creatures? 
And ſuch ——— accordingly 


* 
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3 


becomes a natural guy, and this the firſt Sumo 


moral claim to univerſal obſervance. 


paid to conſpicuous excellencies, and eſ- 
pecially to beneficent virtues : ſo religion, 
which is the higheſt honour, is appro- 


priately due to God; the moſt abſolute. 


Being in all perfections, and our ſove- 
yp Benefator. | 1 


IV. 


; 3 o | — 
For as honour in general is the homage 


n Ms. can not hind TOY to 


1 greatneſs of the Almighty: it can 
contribute nothing to His glory. He 


alſo knows our neceflities without our 


information; He knows what we have 


need of, before we aſk ; and how to im- 


part to us good things, better than we 


do aſk them: ſo great are our ideas of 
15 the majeſty of an all-wiſe Almighty 


God. Vet to refuſe that homage, 
would be a ſinful omiſſion in us: as it 


is a conſtant acknowledgment of the ex- 


iſtence of a God, a continual memorial to 
us of our own littleneſs and dependence, 


and of His one greatneſs and 


% 


. e 
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, praiſes and thankſgiving to God for His 
mercies daily and hourly reached out to 


us; not that He can receive any addi- 


tional honour from the praiſes, that duſt 
and aſhes can beſtow ; but to make . 


diſplay of His honour and glory, as 
tional creatures are en abled to — 3 
to teſtify a grateful ſenſe of His mercies 


reached out to us, and our own ability - 


to render more: as a proof that we feel 


thoſe mercies, and exerciſe the faculties, 
He hath conferred on us, in a becoming 
manner, and according to their proper 


uſe. We implore His protection in 


dangers, His deliverance out of afflictions, 
and His ſupport againſt the force of 
temptations, not that we ſuppoſe Him 
ignorant of our weakneſſes or our wants: 
but in pious atteſtation of our entire 


dependence on Him for every evil we 


avoid, and for every good we in this life 


enjoy; as a pledge of our belief in His 
omnipotence, of our reliance on His mer- 
cies, our reſignation to the diſpenſations 


. 
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of His providence: and in teſtimony of Sermon 
a full aſſurance of His provident concern , IV. 


for His whole creation, ig 


Thus general is the ſenſe of religion: 
and ſo univerſal the obſervance of it. 
And thus clearly doth it preſs on us, 
as an indiſpenſable duty. The object of 
religious worſhip, it is acknowledged, is 
not always the ſame; nor even the 
principle of it: ſome worſhip the ſun, 
and ſome a crocodile ; ſome a good be- 
Ing, arid ſome a bad one ; ſome through 
love, and ſome through fear. Yet ſuch 
variety proves nothing againſt the gene- 
ral truth of religion, and the conſequent 
obligation to obſerve it. On the con- 
trary, like counterfeit coins, it tends to 
prove one of real value; of value to be 
counterfeited. And if there be one reli- 
gion, which ſhines with more extraordi- 
_ nary characters of truth, than the reſt 4 8 
it forms a ſubject, of every thing on this 
de the grave moſt worthy of ſerious in- Z 
 veſtigation - 5 
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S8zmon veſtigation: for wien religion v we are 


not — 


Reaſon indeed! 18 1 4 ſu 3 to 
be the diſtinguiſhing mark or characte- 


riſtic of human nature: but perhaps 5 


religion is a much better. Reaſon, brutes 


have in common with mankind, and 


ſome brutes a conſiderable degree of it: 


or at leaſt they poſſeſs ſomething fo 


much like reaſon, that it is difficult to 


| draw the line of diſtinction between 


them. But no traits of religion do we 


diſcover in any of them. Religion, the 
knowledge and ſervice of God, is the 
prerogative of man; it is the moſt rea · 


ſonable and honourable employment, of 
which human nature is capable: it leads 
to an intercourſe with God himſelf; 


which, while mankind acknowledge a 
God ſupreme, if they would acknowledge 


Him to any good purpoſe, this voice f 
reaſon and the impulſe of nature, excite | 


them to cultivate "yt acts 0 ent bn : 


and prayer. a | 
IL This 


OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


"os 


IT. This ſubje& of prayer hath exer- Szxxon 


ciſed the pens both of poets and philo- 


ſophers in the the heathen world. And 
amongſt the inſpired writers the prince 


and poet of Iſrael is moſt frequent in 
his exhortations to it: and his expreſſions 


always mark the fervour of an intereſted 
heart. O Thou, that heareſt en 


5 ſays he; to thee ſhall all fleſh come. 
It is indeed a duty. ſo-univerfal ; Aol 


mankind with an unforced aſſent agree in 


the obſervance of it. Let us then, as 
was propoſed in the ſecond place, with 
ſome minuteneſs enter into the principle 
of a duty, that in every age and country 
hath obtained ſo univerſal obſervance. 


In the common intercourſe of life be- 


tween man and man, between ſuperiours 


IV. 


and inferiours, it will often happen that 


favours are conferred; which thoſe, on 


whom they are conferred, have not 
ability to repay. Vet ſome return the 
common principles of juſtice require, 


Gs youre the ca who receives 


them . 


rd 
4 
” 
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SnnON hk to make. What return then ſhall 


Iv. 


extreme impotence render; and the be- 


_ nefactor's knowledge of that impotence 


demand What, but the tribute of a 
grateful mind. The ſame reaſoning will 


apply to the Deity ; only in an infinitely 
higher degree: as infinitely higher, as 
the bleſſings of creation and preſervation 


are above thoſe accidental enjoyments, 


- that depend on them. And ſuch affec- 
tion of the mind, as mankind feels for 


thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings, naturally pro- 


duces that glow of gratitude; which the 


enraptured heart pours out in the effu- 


ſions of pious praiſe. Hence is dedu- 
cible the duty of prayer: which reſting 


on the doctrine of a particular provi- 


| dence, that doctrine in my laſt diſcourſe 


I particularly applied myſelf to eſtabliſh: 
intending, under the preſent article of 
enquiry, a more particular diſcuſhon of 


| the oy" n . it. 


Man feels a adi: ——_ nk ; 


he cannot of himſelf n ; he foreſees = 


_ ; 
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-_ 


ſhun; he finds himſelf involved in 


the exiſtence of God on the human 


„ 


dangers, which he knows not how to Szxmon = 


1 * 


difficulties, from which he perceives all 1 


human art and power incompetent to 
relieve him. In this emergency, nature, 
that in indelible characters hath graven 


heart, teaches him likewiſe the uſe of 


that innate knowledge, by ſecret admo- 


5 nitions to invoke his Creator $3 ard. If 
the former notion be natural to the 


human mind, and what is univerſal muſt 


be ſo; the latter, which is only the 
. of the former, muſt be ſo 
Thoſe prayers, ſuggeſted by the 


8 3 of nature in ſhort ejaculations, 


the exerciſe of reaſon afterward matured - 
into form, with length and expreſſive 
ſolemnity : and, fromthe uſe of private. 


votaries, they became extended to public 


aſſemblies. And ſuch public celebration | 
of divine worſhip, more or leſs ſimple, 


as the reſpective people are more or leſs 
Civiliſed, or rude, hath extended as IVE T8 


as the empire of reaſon prevails. kN 


To ET ? Now 1 
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4 Now. this duty of prayer, ſo natural 
to the human mind, and by communi- 
ties ſo univerſally practiſed, is ſupported 


on the reality of a particular providence. 


For if at the time, the world was made, 


the laws of nature were given; general, 


invariable laws, which nature was bound 


to purſue; the Deity enthroned in ma- 
jeſty ſublime, aloof as it were from his 
con works, or at moſt an unactive ſpec- 


tator of them, never interpoſing his 


power through ſecond cauſes, to divert 


: evil, to inflict correction, to fave and _: | 
deſtroy; on what ground” ſhould we 


_ addreſs the throne of heaven, for pro- 
tection in time of danger, for ſupport 
_ - arnidſt temptations, or in times of diſtreſs | 
for deliverance out of trouble: ſubjects, 


which, while we live in the world, muſt 
form a part of our daily prayers? The 


world under ſuch circumſtances of gene- js 


ral government, where would be the 


uſe of prayer? And without the uſe, 


how ſhall we account for the apparent 


ee of it? On 2 that 


every 5 
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| every diſtribution of good wt evil, of sz 1 0 
happineſs and miſery, is irreverſibly or- wif 5 


dained to take place in this life, according 


to certain general laws impoſed on nature, 
vhich in no inſtance whatever admit of 
any alteration in our favour: what futi- 


lity, what weakneſs, L had almoſt ſaid 


what folly were 1t, to throw up any par- 


ticular petition to the Almighty for any 
Men = TRY we may ſtand moſt in 


„ to our prayers, though 


ever 6 e and importunate,. on tbe 
ſuppoſed excluſion of a particular provi- 
; 3 Seele will mo cannot be 


7 


Such 3 conſequences as 


4 ä theſe, the admiſſion of a providence act- 


ing every where, and, if it act any 
where, 1 it muct act every where, pervading 955 
every minuteſt particle in nature, ever no- 

ting and directing every movement of the 


moral world, effectually precludes. This 
important, exhilerating truth communi- 


Cates n enecursgement to virtuous purſuits, 
e 4 N . adds 
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"__ adds vigour to good endeavours, beams : 

ä 8 to diſtreſs; and awes the front 
of profligacy with a control ſuperior to 
the menace of racks and tortures, or che 0 


of Wee ſhame. 


ARG apart a the PEER ble 
ings, prayer draws down on the relying 
votary, the practice of it is calculated to 
improve the mind in virtue; exalting hu- 
man nature by communications with the 
Divine. It habituates us to look up to 

God, as the author of all good, infuſes 
the love of Him in our hearts, and im- 
prints the conſciouſneſs of his perpetual, 
- on our minds: which is the moſt 
efficacious preſervative againſt the admit- 
tance: of impure thoughts, and the per- 
petration of flagitious actions. Thus to 
contemplate the Deity, and hold com - 
munion with him in the manner reaſon 
directs, is uſing our intellectual facul- 
ties, as to the higheſt reach, ſo to the 
trueſt purpoſe of them. It would be 
"iN 1 to yy 152 other 800d, point- 


N 


"Pp 
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Wal and efſentially good, uſe of chem; Sennen 
and it ee ng ee a 1 N 


III. To ſupport the arguments 1 
offered in proof of the obligation of reli- 
gion on all beings poſſeſt of intellectual 
Powers equal to thoſe of man; I proceed 
in the third and laſt place to obſerve the 
connection, that God Almighty hath or- 
dained between the acknowledgment of 
Him, expreſſed in the duties of religion; 
and the good order of ſociety, and com- 
forts of life from thence reſulting, the 
OO of the ſocial and relative _ 


MAL 4 


— 


ot Wits: ;rngnls' the FO muſt reſt 
chiefly on hiſtorical repreſentation : and 
to this we may appeal in evidence, that 
where there has been found little ſenſe 
of God and religion, or where the no- 
tions of religion have been greatly de- 
baſed and corrupted; there the manners 
of the people have been moſt ſavage and 
brutiſh. On the contrary, where the 
TO and . lively ſenſe of a Deity 
E 7 . ang | 
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Sexmon a providence prevailed ; there the 


ſocial and relative virtues {A moſt 


flouriſhed, the moſt worthy and gene- 


rous actions have been performed, and 


humane and civiliſed. This is fo clear 


and acknowledged 2 truth, and fo forci- 
55 * ſtruck a great Heathen, that „ if 


e piety towards God were removed, he 


„ declares it his opinion, that there 
<4 would be an end of all fidelity, of the 
bonds of all human ſociety, and even 

« of juſtice itſelf, the ſum and compre- 
«+ henſion of all moral virtues.” * The 


reflection is worthy of a Chriſtian philo- 


ſopher: and. the queſtion properly ſtated, 


\_ "hs ſoundeſt divinity | Oo with the 


"__ Roman d>cute on it. 


| The queſtion 5 a whether a parti- 


cular houghaſu) eulen may not ſee 


* Arque haud 8 8 an, pierate. LEES Deos fablara, 


ſides etiam, et ſocietas humani nr oc una ae. . 


8 ain, virtus racks ES: 88 
e | Cxe. de Nat, Deor, Lids 


'# 
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8 fads of! many moral actions, and SERMON = 


perform them accordingly ; without re- 


gard to any other conſideration, without 
reflecting on a preſiding, governing, re- 
munerating, chaſtiſing power: though 
even on this reſtricted ſtatement of the 
caſe, an impartial obſerver of human na- 
ture would not heſitate to declare in the 
negative. But the ſubject of enquiry is; 
whether, uninfluenced by the apprehen- 


ſion, of \ ſomething diſtin from this 


actions to the nature of things, of ſome 

| being, on whom the exiſtence of things 

themſelves, and conſequently their na- 
tures, and the congruity of one to ano- 
der, depend, the generality of men could 
5 ever poſſeſs ſuch | firm notions: of good 5 
and evil, as would conſtitute a ſufficient 


IV. 


. 0 
\ % 


principle of reſtraint from the one, and 
impulſe to the other. And this queſ- 


tion is no ſooner aſked, than the anſwer 
follows: that moſt affuredly the love 
and dread of that SOMETHING, by whoſe 
Y Powe: the things themſelves exiſt, and 


OD „„ 
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8 2 15 whoſs will the congruity of them to 
Gangs BS another was fixed, is that principle; 


Which acting uniformly, and univerſally, 
forcibly and clearly too, influences the 
bulk of mankind by _ or mo- 
tives of dr and . 


— 


Nine the 1 we a of ws 
human mind, derived from leſſons of 


experience, inſtructs us; that without 


ſuch belief of a ſupreme intelligent Be- ; 


ing, on whom the nature of things de- 
pends, Who has: a power of exacting 
from all free agents à conformity of 5 
conduct to that law of nature, which He 
bas eſtabliſhed, and will ſome way or 
other take cognizance of them; or, in 4 


ſhorter form of words, without religion, 


ſuch a law, as is ſuppoſed to ariſe mere- 


ly from the fitneſs of things, would have 


but very little influence. It would be 


as inſufficient and unimpreſſive to the 
greateſt part of mankind ; as a human 
law, without a ſanQion annexed to it, 


3 
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or the apprebenſiqn. of a magiſtrate e to Saint 


Bob it in EXCL.) 35 de 


VE 1s . that Ce. men. may roſs 
8 ſuch ſocial benevolence, and ſuch 
generous ſentiments of public good, as 


. 


g 5 
> 1 


to be a law to themſelves; and at 525 


ſame time be endowed with ſuch diſ- 


tinguiſhing judgment and acuteneſs of 


mind, as may enable them clearly to ſee, 
and voluntarily to act, as the beſt human 
laws would direct them. But what is 
this to the bulk of mankind We are 
in the preſent. argument to rake human 


nature as it generally is, and to conſider 


what ſort of belief or perſuaſion has the 


maoſt prevalent and univerſal influence 


over it: and if we do ſo, we ſhall find 
that the rejection of religion, and its 
| leading principles, is inconſiſtent with a 
n morality on two accounts. 1 


\ 


Firſt, if FEY 5 no Ober * a Gods 


3 "a His preſiding power, nor any ex- 


Feten Tram: that ihviſible ROW of 
. future 


of * 
* . 
| I 
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future rewards and puniſhments, there 
cannot be in the conception of common 


ſenſe, any ſufficient bond of morality 


be between man and man. And ſecondly, 
1 there be really a God, that has any 
concern with us, or for us; a compleat 


neee . 


morality muſt neceſſarily reſpect Him, 


as well as our intercourſe with one 


ö ö R 


— 5 


"Firſt, if indeed the actions of men 


were Grectec by inſtinct, and by inſtinct 
only, like the actions of brutes; and had 


no dependence on any inviſible principle 5 


in the mind; morality would in that 


| caſe. be nothing elſe than living accor- 


ding to that natural inſtinct: nor would 


any kind of faith or belief be neceſſary. 5 
But this is not the morality of beings 
endued with underſtanding, and freedom 


of will; nor is it what gives them fuch 
conſciouſneſs of the merit or demerit of 


10 5 We own actions, as is capable of raiſ- 


ing pleaſure or diſſatisfacton within ? | 


| 5 dense, on FOO of them. It is 


1 circum. 
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à circumſtance or conſideration of a 9 
much higher nature, that acts thus: re- 


Auiring reaſon and reflection, and ſome 
attention to things paſt and future, as 
well as the preſent; and ſuppoſing con- 

ſequently a belief of ſomething inviſible, 

by vrhich we are moved to a rational 

Courſe of acting. And ſuch conſidera- 

tion further implies a compariſon of 

actions with ſome antecedent rule or 
law, for the obſervance or tranſgreſſion 
of which we inwardly judge ourſelves 
rewardable by, or accountable to, that 
ſuperiour Being: who is, by ſome 
means we cannot comprehend, as con- 
ſcious of what we do, as we are our- 
ſelves. It is this principle; which, as 
in one point of view we have found it 
move on ſtronger hinges, than moral 


fitneſs and the congruity of things, is in 


- another that, which diſtinguiſhes reaſon 
from mere inſtinct, ranks mank ind above 
the brute creation, and renders ew. 
accountable 1 he 


Conſider 


; 5 
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Conſider ſecondly; the force of ſelf- 


love: and that alone will be found of 
tendency ſufficient to ſubvert the recti- 
tude of moral actions; did they not de- 
pend on the acknowledgment of princi- 
ples remote from ſenſation, and more 
Powerful than mutual convenience. At 
is the ſecret ſenſe we feel of at obliga- 
tion to the ſteady performance of cer- 


_ tain actions, founded on the belief of an 


intelligent legiſlator, who is alſo an in- 
ſpector of our behaviour; which gives 
efficacious impulſe to them. For de- 

fine virtue in what manner we pleaſe; 

let it be the love of order, harmony, or 

: proportion of mind; let it be a habit or 
temper of living agreeably to the perfec- 

tion of nature, or of acting for the good 

of the whole human race, of which we 


are but a part; call it as we may, by 


whatever ſpecious name: yet the queſ- 


tion ſtill recurs; who conſtituted this 


x 3 or prophrtioayy: 15 5 ws is the = 


order of things: who firſt effected this 
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we call this courſe. 5 n v0 He — 
muſt be the ultimate legiſlator: and ba 4 
this law of nature, this rule of morality, 6 
Which we are taught to obſerve, muſt 
be. His will; directed by His ſupreme 


authority; and muſt therefore in the firſt 
| e 1 n 


K 


--Under fac n it is 7 5 inge 
ential power, that actuates us in our de- 


terminations, and the execution of them: 


q and not the. order, fitneſs, and propriety. 
of the things themſelves. Without the 
powerful co-operation of this principle, 
how weak would be the influence of mo- 
ral conſiderations! If, by an act of private 
injury, we could indulge a preſent grati- 
_ © fication; eaſily would the. plea of ſelf-in- 
dulgence break th rough the cobweb tex 
ture of exact propriety : and weak would 
be the voice of mutual convenience; 
whenever ſelf. intereſt interfered. It is 
conſcience alone, that can combat temp- 
tations; and triumph over the ſtrong 
i principle of ſelf. love, in whatever ſhape it 
a allault us. And conſcience 1s ſolelß 
| founded. 
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1. nge on a con bete of a ſupreme 
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Wo, 


our belief of ſuch à divine exiſtence is 


SE 
3 i 


; | Theſe effeQts' of e Lay © a 
belief of the intimate and conſtant. pre- 
| ſence of one, whoſe favour or diſpleafure/ 
is more to be regarded, than any out- 
5 wa Fondue | "No it hand fol- | ak 1 0 


| 0 


intelligent Being, the framer of thoſe 
laws of morality; and of our account- 
7 ableneſs to Him for the breach of them. 
And naturally and cloſely united with 


the opinion or perſuaſion, that this fa- _ 
” preme Being i is a witneſs of what we do 
even in our moſt ſecret. receſſes; and 
conſiders our actions with favour or dif- 
: pleaſure : : for without this conſideration, - 
it would be difficult to conceive, how 
our own conſciences ſhould be affected 
with ſhame or ſatisfaction, not dependent 
on the eſtimation of the world, but en- 
tirely our own: a ſhame, though men 
applaud us, when we do ill; and a Ga... 
faction, ge men cenſure us for wor- 
; ms” COLE Ep 


[ 
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. 


LE lows, that whatever opinion ſets us W985 — 


from the reſtraint of conſcience, will 8 
render our juſtice, fidelity, gratitude, | 
and all other virtues reſpectin g our fel- 
low creatures very precarious : and that 
therefore an avowed diſregard of reli- 
gion, and its influence, muſt be neceſ- 
ſarily deſtructive of that morality, which 
regards our intercourſe with one ano- 
| INE? and nene of civil 8 


[Dijk 18 the: hs zo" of reli ä 
Sion to morality; of ſuch importance 
to this is that, in force and uſe, What 

therefore God hath connected and joined | 
together, not all the caſuiſtry and device 


ok man can put aſunder. Morality can- 


not be compleat and perfect, without a 
- diſcharge of what is due to, without a a 
_ Fegulation of behaviour, ſuiting and be» 155 
. coming, every relation, in which we ſtand | 
ol every being; the duty we owe, riſing 
in exigence proportionate to the excel- 
lence of the being, to whom we owe it. 
Es The firſt, the moſt diſtinguiſhed, part of 
6p relative 
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; Che relative duty en aſk bei in proper "IN 
acts of deyout homage to that firſt and 
ſupreme Being; from whom we derive 


all that we poſſeſs, even the principle, 
that teaches us this duty, the power of 


reaſon itſelf: and thoſe acts of bomag | 
. conſtirure religion. | 


with ſach irreſtible light doch W 
illuſtrate the general obligation of reli- 
gious duties. Though heaven and earth 
nab away; religion, whatever the weak 


and the vain may affect to think of it, 1s 


a ſervice, that will continue for ever. It 
is the employment of. ſuperior beings 5 
and will continue, when this periſhable 
globe of ours ſhall be no more. There 
may be thoſe, their time devoted to plea- 
ſure, or engaged by buſineſs, who affect 
furpriſe; that any ſhould be found & 


weak, as to trouble themſelves about i its 


jo pretenfions be e exa 


0 doctrines, or take A. ſerious part in its 
Ne pretenſions. | But if there be a God z 
religion is a ſerious thing. And if its 

nined with becoming 


Pl was £ % b - 
1 
4 n o * 
* 


„ ſerioulneſs, 
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1 


eee and its merits withour preju- N 40 


dice decided on; we ſhalf find, that to 
believe its doctrines, and to practice its 


precepts aright, 1 is the wiſeſt thing, that _ 


dan engage a wiſe man's attention; and 


the nobleſt principle, that can influence 


his conduct. Gratitude enjoitis the obſer- 


vance of it as a duty; and the object 


renders it the firſt and great duty. Hope 
warmly intereſts good men in its favour: 


and juſt apprehenſion ſhould teach all 


men with reverence to regard it. The 


wit and ingenuity of man may have been 
employed againſt this, and that, and 
every mode of religion ; which tends to 
_ reſtrain the appetites and inclinations of 


mankind. But we may defy the wit, 
and ingenuity, and malice of human na- 


ture, to produce a ſingle argument; in 
1 of the obligation of religion on 


all beings, poſſeſt of a degree of intelli- a 


. equal 1 to th at ofr man. 


Knaves may OY and fools as. . 
the wiſe man will always revere, it. Sl 855 
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. ating batisfaction, it anden the en- 


. joyments of life: inſpiring fortitude, 


it renders the evils of life ſupportable; 
and opens the ampleſt proſpect of fair 


and reaſonable hopes. Let us hold it 
faſt : to the faftidious Gods, and the ca - 


lumnious cavil, let no falſe reſpect fot 
politeneſs, or even greatneſs itſelf, deter 
us from giving an anſiver. And that we 
may at all times, and on all occaſions, 


be ready with our beſt exertions to de- 
fend its ſacred truths, and to evince them 
in our lives; May God of His infinite 


mare e e Ong Chriſt gue 
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We wait for light ; but bebold Ag: 
er br, W's. , but We Walk, in dari- | 
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Tas A, mn ade beginning of sr pe | 
this chapter, exclaims againſt the vices 1 . 
of his people; and laments their deplo- 
rable depravation of manners, immerſed 
as they were in the darkneſs of igno- 
rance and fin. Thence ſtretehing for- 
ward his anxious eye to the expected 
coming of the Meſſiah, deſtined to re- ; 
move the cloud that veiled their under» 
ſanding, we wait, ſays he, for light, but 
ill behold obſcurity ; ex pectant of bright- 
neſs, \ we continue to walk: in the n 
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| Saxon path of ertor and fin. At length, his 


6 mind as it were exulting i in'a full proſpe& 
of that day, when the ſun of r1ghteouſneſs 
Hall ariſe, and the redeamer appear in Zi en; 
in the ſpirit of prophecy he pronounces, 
that the extended world from eaſt to 
weſt ſhall acknowledge his ſway. _ 
ſhall they fear, ſays . the name of tbe 
Lord from the weſt, and his glary from the | 
71 rifing of the fun: : when the enemy ſhall come 

uß like a flood; the ſpirit of the Lord | ſhall 
ſet uß a flandard againſt him. And the re- 
adtemer ſhall come to Sion; aud unto He 


1 that turn from rauben in Jacob 


Six 


ebe ate to this refleclon of 
the prophet, ſtrikes us in the ſecond Al- 
+ Cibiades of Plato: in which Socrates in- 
forms his diſciple,” that they were to 
wait for a teacher, who would inſtruct 
them more perfectly in the duties of re- 
| ligion., This remarkable paſſage bas 
by an elegant writer * of our OWN nation : 


FR} 5 C u. Addiſon, | | Nh 
1 NR: | 7 2 4 EN. | 
0 1 \ * 4 
* | : | og | 
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| been made the ſubject of inn JT cg. 


other commentators have concurred with 
him, in ſuppoſing it to bear ſome allu- 
ſion to that life and immortality, which Wo 
Jeſus Chriſt. afterwards: brought! to light 
through his goſpel Be that as it may; 
conſidering the obſcurity and perplexity, 
with which the philoſopher' expreſſes 
bimſelf on the ſubject of prayer, I think 
it clearly inferrible from thence, that he 
_ conceived the light of nature, or the bare 
apprehenſion of reaſon, inſufficient to- 
direct mankind fully and ſatisfactorily in 
that great important duty: ſo great and | 
: important in that wiſe heathen's opinion, 
as to require more information 1 the 
0 Wn at 1 time OE: Wert Wo 


e 1 EF f " : * 


tad eee mind 955 a cer- 
8 aaa; on which the authori- 

ty of an eminent heathen, I know not 
by what kind of perverſeneſs, has more 

weight than that of writers, whom 
we juſtly ſtile DIVINE ;.. of. the paſlage,- 
to which I have above alluded, 1 wa! 
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Sno take occaſion to enter into a more: mis 


:- 


. nate diſcuſſion. Ara yxaio! our tro HH 
eat u vg un wo th be Otebs nat meer auh: 


ou ' $raxmodns, ® SY - Socrates muſt from 


hence either 85 to inſinuate; that we 


were to wait for the future appearance 


of a perſon, to inſtruct mankind, in the 


duty of religion, of more general know- 


waage higher natural abilities, and greater 


and reach of underſtandin 
| clear, our philoſopher did not think very _ 
meanly of himſelf. Many of his co- 


reach of underſtanding, than himſelf, or 


any one, who had appeared before him, 


poſſeſſed : or, that we muſt wait for ſome 


perſon, vyrho ſhould for that erg 2 
| " _ GOT . pe 


«Und nen to his own natural abilities, . 
ing; it is pretty 


| temporaries: eee to him the charge 
of vanity: and one in particular termed 
1 11 66 of the. bew good „ deſt; 


A Wiens we muſt be "Rp to wait til forns one | 
ſhall inſtruct us, bow we 1 7 (6 conduct ourſelves to- 
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Ac ET of: many vain ones, the vain- S:xmon 
< eſt.“ *. Notwithſtanding the affected og. 
| hun of that celebrated acknowledg- 
ment, that all he knew, was, that he 
| 0. Aae nothing:“ confident as he ever 
appeared in the rectitude of his own opi= = 
nions, and obſtinate in maintaining them, 
he certainly entertained no contemptible 
notion of his own ſuperiour wiſdom. 
And the ignorance he confeſſed, ſeems 
only to have been a trap to gain ap- 
Plauſe: or at moſt it was no other than 
an ignorance of particular ſubjects, of 
that phyſical knowledge, of which the 
Philoſophers uſed to boaſt themſelves; 
| Lach as the nature of the Gods, the 
principles of things, &c. And accord- 
__ _angly the conſequence, that the ſophiſts, 
or philoſophers, aſſumed from their af- 
fected ſcience in thoſe ſtudies, he deriſo- 
rily contraſted by an avowed ignorance 
oc them; quitred thoſe vain, W 8 


. 1 adhs cane * , o 5 
e 5 


— 
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den tory ſubjects of immſligatzong untbechfned 5 


1 nen mee to N 
GIG: as "be: was to BITS 4 45 
N a powers of the human mind, and 
reaſoning from analogy, he could have 
| little ground to. expect, Or even hope » 
that the bare ſtrength! of-- unaſſiſted rea- 
fon would in any individual ever reach 
that perfection of knowledge, which 
ſhould be able to inveſtigate the nature 
of God, and to aſcertain the duties of 
man from ſuch inveſtigation reſulting. 
He ſaw, what human reaſon from ſuch 
reſearches had effected; and from thence 
judged, what it could do. We muſt 
therefore conclude, that he did not ex- 


pet a man of that very ſuperiour reach 5 


of underſtanding; which ſhould be able, 
from the natural powers of human rea- 
= ſon, to ſet mankind aright in their know- 


ledge of God, and the immediate duties 
A that ca to FOR: N 


1 1 © Os - 
A * 5 F * 12 8 


What ande ad ks . what OY 
5 he teach his diſciple-to look for? Plain- 


1 | 
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Iv for a perſon endowed with powers 
of mind, enlarged beyond the ordinary. 
ſtretch of human capacity; and dele- 
gated to the office of inſtructing man- 
Find in their immediate duty to God. 
And as ſuch qualification of courſe in- 
vol ved a more perfect knowledge of the | 
Deity, than philoſophy had ever taught; 
ſo: likewiſe did it imply a more perfect 
practice of the duties immediately flow- 
ing from our relation to Him, than 
mankind had before been accuſtomed to 
obſerve. And ſuch deſignation, and ſuch 
knowledge, charactered a HITS en $ 


with a divine revelation. 


argument Pha Shes 5 cents, 


to which this philoſopher occaſionally; 


made pretenſions; and ſuppoſe his ob- 
ſervation, on the reaſonable expectation 
ofa future inſtructor, a prophecy. 1 
preſs it no further than in proof, that 


the wiſe heathen was e of 
5 e of a revelation : +a 
„ 


— 
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| Suman be bold to ſet the opinion. of: the man, 
wy Whom! antiquity proclaimed the wiſeſt 
of mankind, againſt all that the philoſo- 
Phi pride of this, or any other age, 
hath faid or written againſt it. And 
ſuch the opinion of Socrates, is very re- 
concileable with the general notions of 
; prophecies, miracles, and myſteries; to 
which all nations have occaſionally pre- 
tended, and attributed them to the ope- 
ration of their Gods: and therefore is 
kable to no objection, on account of the L 
r ANI , e 


es is eminent 8 of anti- 
quity, let us deſcend to one of more mo- 
dern date: from whom I have to offer 
an argument, though of a different na- 
ture, in point and purpoſe the fame: 1 
mean the learned and able author of the 
Religion of Nature delineated. It is 
an argument, his own labours ſupply; 
and his own acknowledgment ſupports it. 
. 66 Here, 6 ſays that able writer, ſpeak- 
5 ing ofthe immortality of the ſoul,” I be- 
d : 9 Lin 
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& gin to be very ſenſible, how much I W 3 


Want 2 guide. But as the religion of 4 
<« nature is my theme, I muſt at pre- 
ſent content myſelf with that light, e 
«which nature affords.” * And in- 
deed the neceſſity of ſuch a guide, as he 
alludes to, his laborious inveſtigation f 
the ſubject, on which he writes, abun- 
dantly evinces. For if a knowledge of 
the divine nature, and man's duty to God 
from thence reſulting, were neceſſary to 
human happineſs; and ſuch à courſe of 
argument, as he purſues, were the only 
means natural reaſon pointed out for at- 
_ Uining to it: fo few are capable of be- 
ing inſtructed by fo abſtruſe a method, 
as renders evident the further want of be 
| ſome more compendious, clear, and rea- 
dy means of communicating it; and 
- demonſtrates, that a revelation was ne- 
__ ceffary for the general inftru@on of 
. 
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On the nature of the Deity, the pre- 
ſent ſtate of man, and the duties in- 
| cumbent on him, as deduced from the 
principles of | cultivated reaſon, per- 
haps no writer ever thought ſo well, 
or ſo ſatisfactorily addreſſed himſelf 
to the underſtanding, as Wollaſton. 
But why hath he, or many other mo- 
derns that might be cited, thought and 
written . of the religion of nature ſo 


q — 


much better, than the antients have 


done: except that they had a light, 
Which thoſe wanted; the light, that 
chriſtianity bath Been. out to them: 
with which many have emblazed their | 
idol, reaſon ; ; overlooking, | like the vota- 
ries of the moon, the great ſource from 
whenee all its light is derived? Look in- 
to the writings of the. antients, and ſee 


how far their abilities in every branch 74 


of literature, that doth not. depend on 


experiments, mock the feeble efforts of 


later ages to excel, or rival them; and 
chen let thoſe, who can, produce a rea- 
| ws, why ts e moderns have written ſo 
F = much 
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45 much better on the ſubjects of dens sino 


and religion, than the antients have 
pb * except the reaſon I have _— 


- ods; my 9 5 ente 1 MY 
| aid: to evince the creative, and pre- 
f ſerving power of God; and to deduce 

from thence, the obligation of religi- 
on on all beings poſſeſſing intellectual 
faculties in a degree equal to that of 
man. The ſhort queſtion now before 

us is, whether the light of natural rea- 

ſon be ſufficient to inſtruct us in the du- 
ties of religion; or a more expreſs reve- 
lation of God's will in thoſe PIO 1 
de eee io 0 


1 Andi in pre Aiſcuſſion, c our ft : objec 7 
of enquiry will be, how far, on a full 
and fair inveſtigation of the powers of 
_ reaſon, uncultivated by ſcience, and com- 
mon to mankind, they are calculated 
to lead us to that perfect knowledge of 
God; which is neceffary to produce a 
correſponding knowledge of the duties 
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* we owe Him; ſuch a firm ni 


knowledge, as ſn ill have a proper influ 
W R ry 


L:propoſs 3 in the ane place, to con- 
3 the reſult of ſuch enquiry; by | 


evincing from facts and experience, how 
far unaſſiſted reaſon hath gone in pro- 
moting divine knowledge, and religious : 


practice, among the characters moſt re- 
0 for r wiſdam in the heathen works: 77> 


1 


And in ; concluſion, we Gall 1 a 


2 tharthe beſtand pureſ Fig religion, 


which unaſſiſted reaſon can frame, will 
be defective in . ONT: and 


eee 


= Vor . more ho a of 


dhe argument I am now purſuing, it 
may be neceſſary to explain the 'terms, 


* the e e the pow- 


natural reli- 


+ a term uſed in diſtinction fm 


revela tion. | 


or ruf *ENKIGVIAN alen 


1 


* ns: duty ſtamped upon the hu- 
man mind, and es with innate diſ- 
_ crimination of right and wrong: for, in 

this acceptation of the terms, the ſenſe of 
religious duty would be general and uni- 
form, however the practice was. But 
the terms, in my conception of them, 
denote an obligation of duty, ariſing 
from our relation to our Creator, to 


rerclatin. Aud by NATURAL RELIGION sagen 
ee not a ſenſe e 


Which the mind is ſuppoſed to give an 


unerring aſſent; thereto induced by a 
natural aptitude, and congruity of our 
ideas to the divine nature and attributes. 
And thus conſidered, the mind muſt per- 
fectly comprehend the nature of the ob- 


1 ject, and ground of that . from 


hence t thoſe duties Hows 


1 3 FER of Perfection 3 3 
* originally have come out of the 
hands of its Creator, how clear in its 
deciſions of right and wrong, hew com- 

g Nen to . of moral relations, to 
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'SExMON 8 and direct, our aon while 5 


conſcience aſſiſted as a faithful monitor, 


unbiaſſed by prejudice, not warped by 


bad example; is a matter of too much 


diſputation, thereon to build an argu- 
ment. With whatever readineſs of mind 
J may aſſent to the doctrine of primeval 
perfection; I mean not to argue from 
it, as a fact. We are to conſider the 
powers of the human mind as we now 
find them, and as known ne 
toes GE _—_— 00 N 


33 


K 


en . creative . . 


power of God, it has been alre dy proved, 
that all religious duties flow: the mind 
therefore muſt be perfectly clear in its 
conception of thoſe truths, in order per- 
fectly to aſcertain the duties that reſult 
from them. How far competent natu- 
ral reaſon, that is, reaſon i in its unculti- 
5 * ene een reaſon PEE 
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on the mind in the maſs of mankind, is Snje‘⁰ 


to the diſcovery and comprehenſion of 1 TI Y 

"thoſe two great and fundamental truths, 

on which hinge all the duties of reli- 
gion; the train of reaſoning already uſed 

on thoſe ſubjects will clearly evince. 
And while it is demonſtrable, that with- 


out a full, and clear, and comprehenſive 
knowledge of thoſe fundamental doc- 


trines, it is impoſſible to know the du- 


ties that reſult from them: it will fol- 
low, that a ſhorter, and caſier method 


of inculcating the knowledge of thoſe 


doctrines, is neceſſary to a general com- 
prehenſion of the duties ſo reſulting; as 


a clear comprehenſion of the duties, is 


neceſſary to the W of them, 


With * to the exiſtence of the 


' Deity, I would not have. it underſtood, 


as from hence collected; that this mo- 
mentous doctrine, the foundation of all 


religion, is abſolutely undiſcoverable by 


human reaſon ; conſcious as I am of the 


. rational evidence, by which it may be 


1 demonſtrated 
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aden demonſtrated. But the general prevalence 
. aſſent to this great truth, in all ages of 
the World, hath, I conceive, been rather 
owing to an innate idea of ſuch an ex- 
iſtence, than a conviction of it by reaſon 
and argument. It may with certainty 
be affirmed, that the common. capacity 
of mankind, is not capable of making 
this diſcovery by the mere force of rea- 
fon : becauſe it is only to be made in 
the uſe of ſuch abſtracted ideas, and 
ſuch abſtruſe reaſoning and manner of 
deduction, as is far beyond the reach 
and powers of mind, obſervable in the 
generality of men. And it would be 
unneceſſary to repeat the arguments, 
that have been already produced in proof 
of that doctrine; or to offer ſuch others, 
as might be propoſed; to evince, that 
the plaineſt arguments of conviction, of 
which the nature of the ſubject is capa- 
ble, it is above the level of an ordinary 
capacity, to frame, or even to We N 
HEN the proven” wy es of e 
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The ſame concluſion is equally in Srne,at 


proof, reſpecting the governing and pre- 


ſiding power of the Deity. Vet it muſt 


alſo, in regard to this doctrine, be ac« 
. knowledged; that there are topics in 
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great variety, which, if properly attended 


to, and by the inquiſitive and cultivated 
mind purſued, afford ample conviction 
of the reality of a divine providence. 
And the evidence, which ſuch argu- 


ments carry with them, has obtained 


the aſſent of the wiſeſt, the moſt learned, 
and the beſt. men; among thoſe, who 


poſſeſſed not the advantages of revela- 


tion. But they are not arguments, that 


can be purſued by the generality of 


mankind: they are not ſo obvious, ſo 


ſhort, and clear as to ſtamp that con- 


viction on the rude, un lettered, vulgar 
mind; which vulgar minds require. 
The difficulties of reducing the proof of 


this great truth to any demonſtrative 


and ſcientific evidence are ſuch, as not 
only exceed the utmoſt reach of capacity 


in the illiterate multitude 3 but ſuch; as 
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| Sxnnon lie not very level to thoſe even of pehe- 


tration and learning, Who may not have 


accuſtomed themſelves to Sens | 


and ſtudies of "on 2 


. ſuch Shit, well might 


the groſs of mankind, whole countries, 


run into wild idolatries and vain con- 


ceits : trembling under ideal apprehen- 
fions of evil, and miſtaking the fountain 
of all good. Hence proſtrations that 
degraded, and pollutions that depraved 


human nature,: hence the libidinous 


rites inſtituted in honour of the Gods, 


whoſe 'nature and whoſe pleaſures their 
grovling votaries held of a piece with 
their own : and hence the practiſers of 


every vice were taught to juſtify their 


conduct by the example of ſome of their 


Gods: hence the blind dread of offended 


powers, and altars ſtained with human 


blood, to avert. the effects of divine diſ- 


pleaſure: and hence, in fine, the verieſt 


works of Hell, done under a blind 85 


tence : of n Heaven. . 1 
5 Indeed 
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Tad: what better effect could mere, senen 


unaſſiſted, human reaſon have been ex- 


pected to produce in the world: indeci- 
ſive and unſatisfactory as its powers have, 


on the moſt accurate inveſtigation of 


them, been found; when employed on 
thoſe elevated ſubjects, the nature of 
the Deity, and the duties of man reſult- 
ing from his relation to Him? Nor is 


ſuch light incompetent to direct the 


maſs of mankind only, the ignorant and 
vulgar, in their dyty to the Deity ; but 
even the wiſe. and learned, who had no 


better guide, thoſe who had made the 


acquiſition of knowledge the buſineſs of 


their lives; even thoſe men we ſhall 
find confirming the reſult of the prece- 


ding enquiry ; as I propoſed in the ſe- 
_ cond place to exemplify, and from facts 


and experience to evince, how far they 
in their reſpective ages went, in promo» 


ting divine Knowledge, and religiqus 
| F. 


U, The firſt great authority 1 will 


Cite, Was Anaxagoras ; ; who appears to 


6 „ .- have 
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sen have been the firſt materialiſt on record 
nin the world. He ſuppoſed matter to 
have been ſelf. exiſteut, a rude chaotic 
maſs: from whence he raiſes a ſubli- 
mated principle, which he ſtiles Intelli- 
gence, who fought this ſtubborn maſs ; 
and the iflue of the confli was the fair 
frame” and order of things, which we 
| behold. From ſuch an idea of the Su- 
preme Being, we may expect a eonſiſt- 
ent notion of the duties of religion. 
And ſo it was: as may be collected from 
his anſwer to a very important queſtion, 
and much to the purpoſe of our preſent 
inveſtigation. The queſtion was, for 
. 6 what 8 man was created ?” and 
our wiſe man's anſwer was, to con- 
1 template the Sun, Moon, and Hea- 
4 vens.” Vain, . futile philoſopher ! o* 
And is this the vaſt extent, to which rea- 
ſon will ſoar ? Aſk the poor unlettered 
diſciple of Chriſt the queſtion ; and 
he will return a very different anſwer. 
He will tell thee, man was made, to 
chen bs Bet Ereator' * praiſe ; 
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with heart- felt raptures to adore that Sermon 
V. 
power and goodneſs, which called him — 


into exiſtence; to endeavour in his pro- 


per ſtation, by an intereſted diſcharge of 


the ſocial and relative duties, to contri- 


bute to the general happineſs of the 


_ creation, to watch and to ſubdue each 
irregular ſtart of paſſion, to purify and 
fit the foul for a mow of "Ns bliſs. 


5 the notions of ee 
an the Cyrenaic ſect, concerning the 
Deity : and what do they tend to incul- 


ate; but principles of Atheiſm, and 


polytheiſtic practice: an accommoda- 
ting creed, without any influence on 


our life and actions: no conception of 
benefits received from God, nor of du- 


ties on the part of man exacted in ac- 


knowledgment of them. They had no 


general line of conduct: but each was 


| _ with quaint e to defend 


8 * Habeo Laida non habeor a Tide: 


Vid. Cic. in , et 2. de Fin. 


14 e the 
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Seu the peidttdet to nd inclination- reſ- 


0 1 pectively led him. Each was a law unto 


himſelf; gluttonous, licentious, oſten - 


tatious or mean, as they felt themſelves 
individually by humour, Wr and diſ- 


ROS SONG 


Aritete; FOR POLE 1 ſchools of 
ohiloophy. never boaſted a more nice 


_ enquirer into the nature of things, ac- 
| knowledged indeed the immateriality of 


the Divine Being, and his providence 


too; but limited that providence to the 


charge of the coeleſtial bodies, which he 


ſuppoſed by ſympathy to influence and 
direct the courſe of the world, we inha- 
bit: an idea this, which removes the 
Deity at a diſtance from us; and is 

therefore a principle ill- calculated, where- 
on to ground . duties. 


Plato ens a 8 of light 


Lad the father of moral Fenn. 


. Vid, bar Len. Vir . 
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He aff wed the diregion of human af- Sexo 


fairs immediately to the care of the . 


Gods: and ſeemed to have a more ade- 


quate conception of the nature of the 
Deity, of the human mind, and other 


truths connected with thoſe ſublime ſub- 
jects, even than the inquiſitive Ariſtotle 
himſelf. But he had travelled into 


Egypt in queſt of knowledge : might 
there have gleaned ſome ſcattered frag- 
ments of traditional truths, which the 


Jews in their long commoration in that 
country had left behind them ; and de- 
| rived the ſuperiour illumination of his 

mind from a ſtronger light, than unaſ 


5 ſiſted reaſon ons. * 


What mall we a of Socrates! ? That ö 


he conceived an idea of the unity of the 

Deity: whom he inſulted by a weak 
adherence to a e ow of : 2 
| fein. 20 2 


I will not La FOR” into the f follies 5 


uy and ea of a number of other 


. 5 
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82e ſages; who took upon them the arduous 
3 talk of inſtructing mankind in the know - 


ledge of God, the nature of the human 


mind, and the duties of life from the 
relation of man to his creator ariſing. 
The preceding reflections will ſufficient- 
1y evince this reſulting truth: that the 


natural powers of the uninformed mind 
are not competent to that clear compre- 


henſion of God and providence ; which 


3s neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſuch conviction, 


as ſhall produce amongſt mankind a 


uniform and conſiſtent practice of religi- 


ous duties. 


This TY been proved on the incon- 
trovertible authority of fact and experi- 
ence, in the varying and doubtful opi- 
nions, not of the rude illiterate vulgar; 
nor yet of chiefs and ſtateſmen, whoſe 
minds may have been ſuppoſed too much a 


| engaged in ſcenes of active life, to have 


allowed leiſure for ſober ſpeculative pur- 


ſuits; hut of thoſe learned and beſt : in- 


ſeemed: unden, Who had ſacrificed - 
. 
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all worldly avocations to the ſtudy of W 


wiſdom, and made the acquiſition of 
knowledge not only the chief, but the 
ſole bufineſe of their . 


bo Ill. But fappoling the opinions. of 
philoſophic men to have been more uni- 
form and conſiſtent, than we have found 
them : till a religion deduced from 
them would want, as was obſerved in 
the third and laſt place, perſpicuity, ef 
HAT» and unreal. 


17 It 0 want 3 ; conſiſt- 
ing, as it has been ſhewn, in a long train 
of abſtract reaſoning: which to different 
perſons would appear more or leſs obvi- 
ous, as individuals are more or leſs. 
perſpicacious, apprehenſive, and acute. 
Thoſe arguments likewiſe would be al- 
ways liable to miſconceptions and miſ- 
conſtruction; and diffidence in opinion 
would produce diverſity in practice. The 
fundamental truths of religion muſt be 
plain and clear: a direct declaration of 
0 „„ . facts, 
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nn facts, not ſupported by abſtruſe reaſon- 


1 


ing; but by, what would conſtitute a 
much firmer foundation, a direct appeal 


to the ſenſes in the pertormance of mi- 
racles. The doctrine, in this caſe pro- 


poſed to be believed, is a plain aſſertion: 


and my aſſent is grounded on what I feel, 


or hear, or ſee. Thus, if our reaſon can 


comprehend, that facts may be as they 


are repreſented; if our ſenſes be con- 


vinced, that they are ſo; this is all 


the ſatis faction, the mind can require: 


and this is a conviction ſuited to | overy 7 


ns mind, - 


II. In refpedt' to its efficacy, as the 
doctrines, on which ſuch a religion reſts, 


: muſt confiſt of very diſputable points, ; 


and doubtful diſquiſitions: they would 
not carry with them conviction ſtrong 


enough to influence the practice of thoſe, 


- whom they are addreſſed; ſcarcely 
of thoſe, who themſelves might propofe 


them. They might believe them : but 


beſo and conviction are very different 


principles, 
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principles, d will be found on practice 1 
to have very different effects. Elſe the — 
great heathen philoſopher, above alluded 
to, at the awful hour of diſſolution, 
when he was going to meet that ineffa- 
bly great and glorious Exiſtence, whom 
his conception had figured to him as 
the Creator and Preſerver of Heaven and 
Earth, would not have ventured to in- 
ſult Him with neglect; and, in weak 
and ſervile compliance with his coun- 
try's ſilly ſuperſtitions, direct a ſacrifice 
to be offered to an imaginary individual 
of a ridiculous polytheiſtic tribe. Would 
a converted chriſtian, under the ſame 
circumſtance of prejudice in favour of 
his country's ceremonious rites, at ſuch 
awful period have been induced by any 
- conſideration to trample on the croſs of 
Chriſt? | This is not a queſtion of ſpe- 
culation; the affirmative of which on one 
ſide is as good, as the negative on the 
other: we can produce facts and expe- 
rience in a hundred ee to e 
— he would W 92 


III. And 


- SERMON | DL. And laſtly, much a religion muſt 
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* want univerfality : for it is a religion 


calculated not for the generality of man- 
kind, but for a nation of philoſophers. 
For thoſe philoſophers, were they ever 
ſo throughly perſuaded of the truth of 
it themſclves, could not explain it to the 
ignorant multitude :. they could never 
bring thoſe arduous doctrines of refined 
ſpeculation to a level with rude unculti- 
vated minds. And though, from the 
reputation of their wiſdom and know- 
ledge, they ſhould poſſeſs ſufficient in- 
fluence with the vulgar, to obtain a 
tacit conſent to the doctrines they taught: 
as they could propoſe them with no 
other force, than merely the weight of 
their own private opinions; they could 
be ſuppoſed to have little influence on 


5 the lives and morals of thoſe, to whoſe ä 


inferiour underſtandings they were ad- 
dreſſed. Stooping with pliant minds to 


their opinions, ſome might believe z 
others would doubt; and, as ſuch a reli- 


gran: mauſt — on deductions of reaſon, 
SSA | others 8 
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others again would form different con- Sun 


clufions. Self- love and ſelf-ſatis faction, 
under the guidance of natural inclina- 


tion, would individually communicate 


different appearances to doctrines of mere 


opinion: and ſcarcely one fingle point 
of duty would be received with ſuch 
concurrent confidence and common aſ- 
ſent; as to influence practice, againſt 


preſent intereſt, the ſollicitation of plea- 
ſure, the indulgence of eaſe. | 


But if, after all | that has been urged, 


we are ill to be told, that a wiſe and 


good God cannot impoſe on mankind 


any thing relating to religion, that may 
not be diſcovered by the human mind 
without the aſſiſtance of Foreign inſtruc- 
tion, or that is not immediately founded 
in the nature of things: * having ſhewn, 


from the greateſt authorities in the moſt 


Vi 


e 


poliſhed parts of the ancient world, that 


the caſe 1 E otherwiſe ; that certain duties 


1 - coli as olds the Creation 5 


are 
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SERMON are required of mankind, founded. on 


FR doctrines and relations, which natural 


reaſon does not clearly make known: 1 


might aſk, in turn, in what period of the 


world it was generally otherwiſe; wen 
thoſe characters exiſted, who, by the na- 
tural powers of the mind, diſcovered the 


doctrines and duties of pure religion? 


And I know but one ſatis factory reply 
that could be made; which would be, 


by confronting hiſtorical evidence with 
n 5 


| There ! is an antient 1 that 3 in- 


forms us of the primæval ſtate of man: 
when he lived in perfect innocence and 
happineſs. In that ſtate indeed he muſt 
have been poſſeſſed of a perfect know- 
ledge of his duty, . without any foreign 


inſtruction.“ For without knowing it, he 
could not perform it: without performing 


it, he could not have been perfectly inno- 
cent: and unleſs perfectly innocent, he 


could not have been perfectly happy. 


D exactly conſonant with the ſenti- 


ment, 
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ment, which from the lip of ſcepticiſm. Sep 0 
I have Juſt cited, do we find this very 5 
antient hiſtory deſcribe the primitive 
Nate and condition of mankind. Agree, 
able to it, God is repreſented as im- 
poſing on man no duty, of which he did | 
not know and ee the force. 


$. * * 
9 


The account «6; human nature ich 

: Lyn manners, which that hiſtory ſup= 
plies, informs us, that though God created 
man Perfect, he had found out many devices. 
That is, that he poſſeſſed at his creation 
powers of mind, competent to diſcern 


what was right, and ſufficient rectitudde 


N *. inclination to prompt him to purſue 
it. But that, notwithſtanding ſuch com- 
' ati to know, and ability to perform, 
his: duty, he had deviated in his conduct 
into many devices; into poſitive acts of 
diſobedience: : that a deterioration of his 
nature ſucceeded; that his underſtanding 5 
became obſcured, and a ſenſe of right and _ 
wrong leſs ſenſibly affected him. And. 
RE conſiſtent with this hiſtorical narrative, 


a 
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bene the WIE that have been phi offered, 
"1 * extracted chiefly from the antient bio- 
grapher * of thoſe characters, whoſe learn- 


ing and love of wiſdom obtained to them 
the diſtinguiſhed appellation of philoſo- 


phers, abundantly evince ; that in the 
deteriorated, | depraved ſtate of human 
nature, they were acquainted neither 
with the doctrines, nor n of _ 
EGGS: | 


5 n of duch en | 


corruption, ſuch deterioration of human 


nature, this volume proceeds to unfold 


the diſpenſations of Divine Providence; 
and explain thoſe myſteries, that meet in 
the moral conduct of mankind. It in- 
ſtructs us, that to ſupply the defect in 
the natural light of reaſon, God pro- 
miſed, and according to his promiſe 

gave, mankind an additional light; or, 


to preſerve the words of the author in 
"_— EI: quoted as a 1 . 


* Diogenes 1 


. "= ” „5 8 bre | 
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| eaftryilions * conveyed i MPR clear and ex- kern 
plicit terms and manner, that nothing is — 

wanting to the comprehenſion of it, but 

an eye that will HR and 0 e 

to undeeſtand.' 1 2 


1 Mee b thay! OA 2 | 
this little abſtract from it, only as the 
5 ſuggeſtion of an object worth inveſti- 
gating: as it may tend to reconcile, to. 
deruh, and ta explain the favourite opi- 
nion of thoſe, who aſſert that God muſt 
. endowed man with natural powers 
of mind, ſufficient to enable him to know 
His will, and to practiſe it. If the truth 
of it, as relating to a primæval ſtate of 
perfection, be queſtioned ; I might, in 
ſupport of ſuch doctrine, eite antient 
Poets and philoſophers, of moſt eminence 
in the heathen world, inculcating the 
ſame opinion +. If the preſumed author 
rity of that volume be treated wien an af⸗ 
fected air of ridicule 3 We "hap tell | oſs 


See page 1. teh 
5 Yide Concio de Statu Paradiſe, 1 
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+ who treat it hos; and it would ſarptie 
many, who take their ſhadowy religion on 


the credit of others, to be told; that ſome 
of the ableſt and moſt learned men, this 
country ever produced, have not only 


been private believers, but public de- 


fenders of the doctrinal truths, which 
that volume contains. And it would be 
_ equally mortifying on their part, to ob- 
ſerve to them; that the adverſaries of 
revealed religion, in this country, have 
been generally men of very ſuperficial 
learning; ſuch as have ſeldom waded into 
the depths of ſcience, or contributed to 
the advancement of erudition and know- 
ledge | in any material article: contenting 
1 themſelves, by an affectation of ſingu- 
 trity, a love of cavil, and parade of 
words, with a cheaper purchaſe of fame. 
That by men of this deſeription we may 
| never ſuffer ourſelves to be laughed out 
of our religion, out of our preſent com- 
fort, and our future hopes, may God of 
. $0 infinite werfe grant, . Z 5 


* 
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SERMON VI. 


Salou on is 1 the Jews. i 


is 8 Lat far PI YR SERMON | 
was competent. to diſcover the duties of VL. J 
pure religion, was the object of my laſt 


diſcourſe: which, flowing from a juſt 


apprehenſion of the divine nature, and 
the relation in which we ſtand to the 
Supreme Being, muſt depend for their 
propriety and uniformity on the reach 
of our ideas, as directed to that ſub- 
lime ſubject; and the equal extent of 
them. If they be inadequate to the 
ſubject, the duties will be imperfect; if 
they vary in individuals, larger and more 
comprehenſive i in ſome than others, the 


* 3 . rule 
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coho rule of duty founded on them muſt be 


VI. 
— —— 


vague and varying. And from the pre- 


ceding inveſtigation it was by proof and 


example evinced ; that not only the 
maſs of mankind, but even the wiſe and 


learned, entertained very different notions, 
of the divine nature, and had varying 


and very imperfect ideas of the relative 


duties of man to his Creator: that, 


from ſuch diſerepance of opinion, no ge- 


neral rule of practice could be formed; 


3-4 


nor on the moral conduct of f 
could ſuch imperfect knowledge, as they 


poſſeſſed, of God and 5 have {ut- 
ficient 1 in fluence, N 


Many of TE ae falſe and 5 = 


Jurtous notions of God: and the opi- 


nions even of thoſe, Who might be 


neater che truth, were too much in- 


volved in doubts and obſcurity, to be 
efficacious in gaining them to a ſtri& and 


uniformly religious life; much leſs in 


promoting the practice of religion among 
the multitude. 4 Yet the creative and 


WER 1 preſerving 
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preſervitg goodneſs of God, it was in- reno 


ferred, *' demand from beings endowe 
with a degree of reaſon, equal to that of 
man, a return of rational ſervice ; or, 
in other words, the obſervance of reli- 
gious duties. And to practiſe religion 
in purity and truth, we muſt underſtand 
its doctrines and commands. We muſt 
comprehend them clearly, we muſt be 
throughly convinced of the divine au- 
thority, that | inſtituted and enjoined 
them: or they will have no efficacy on 
our lives. If therefore the light of na- 
ture be not competent to this effect; 
God, who conferred that light on us, as 
he eaſily could, ſo we muſt conclude as 
_ readily would, confer on us a fupplemen- 
tal aid, ſome ſtronger and clearer light. 
How ſuch ſupplemental aid may be con- 
11 5 nen we will next wen to e 6 


„ dh 8 the e ils: 


with "Rn: powers, by 7 1 and _ 
a A 3 » ere 8, 4. 4 St 1 
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Sakon borious operations of reaſon to learn to 
VI. know Him, can no doubt as ceaſily 
—— 
communicate to the mind ſuch know- 
ledge of Himſelf ſome ſhorter way, by 
immediate illumination; a ray of in- 
tuitive knowledge, lighting to certain 
truths, to any truths, that are not above 
the natural graſp of that mind. For in- 
ſtance, the mind can conceive the idea 
of a firſt cauſe, infinitely active and 
powerful. This knowledge may be ac- 
quired, through the medium of a long 
chain of reaſoning: or it may be com- 
municated to F ſupernaturally 
and immediately. But to comprehend 
; the manner. of God's exiſtence, exceeds 
the reach of human intelligence. This 
is a degree of knowledge, which can- 
not bedonuired by any exertions of req- 
ſon: nor can it be immediately and ſu- 
pernaturally communicated to the hu- 
man mind. For to receive ſuch degree 
of knowledge, the: mind itſelf [muſt be 
altered, its capacity enlarged, its nature 


. but e the nature of che . TE 
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- 2 5 
$f, 8 


mind, and you unmake the man. Hence * | 


then we find no apparent difficulty 1 in 
conceiving a ſupernatural communica- 
tion of knowledge: and we alſo learn, 
what kind and degree of. knowledge X 
may be to the mind thus ſupernaturally | 


and inſtantaneouſly communicated ; VIZ. 
any knowledge, which the mind by the 


operation of reaſon is capable in a na- 
tural way of acquiring. And the man 
thus divinely illuminated is as capable 
of communicating to others ſuch illumi- 
vation of knowledge, as he who may 
have acquired it in the ordinary way: 


and indeed with greater weight; for he 
| feels it, and communicates it as a divine 


impreſſion, and therefore an incontro- 


| W * 


But the mere belief of ene tld 


a nations, is no proof that we poſſeſs. 5 
them: for thoſe fancied feelings, that 


are boaſted by many of weak heads and 7 


warm imaginations, are as impreſſive ; as 


real ones: we AY. be deceived by them, 


V ourſelves, 
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""_— Ges and thereby led to deceive 
— others. There is need therefore of ſome 


external prof of the truth and reality of 
our pretenſions: and no ſurer or more 
ſatisfactory one can be conceived, than 
the performance of acts, which exceed 
the ordinary powers of nature. They 
are direct appeals to the ſenſes; and 
when the experience of internal illumi- 
nations is attended with ſuch characters 
of external evidence; it acts with all 
the force of conviction truth can give, 
and has a claim to rational aſſent. In- 
deed it is capable of proof, that internal 
illuminations cannot exiſt, unattended 

with ſome external character of authen- 
ticity. For whom would the perſon, 
who could produce no other proofs of 
the reality of his mental illuminations, a 
than his own feelings, convitice? And 

without the power of convincing others, 
what would be the uſe of ſuch illumina- 
tions? And without a uſe, or or purpoſe, 
and a good one too, it is hard to con- 
ceive e God, Wh does nothing in 


yal in, 


% 
4 
. 
by 
: 
N . 
>. 
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vain, ſhould Aſtingullb any individual rr fer 


5 with ſuch — 195 and „ 10 


The nolkhility af” diving e e 
8 we thus evinced, and the characteriſ- 
tie marks diſtinguiſhed, which autho- 
riſe their currency, and eſtabliſh their 
truth; the next point of enquiry is, 
whether any ſuch 1 illumination, reveal- 
ing God's will in a more expreſs, and 
clear, and conciſe manner, than by ar- 
guments and abſtruſe reaſoning, hath 
ever taken place; and whether the pur- 
poſe to be promoted by it was ſuch, as 
would en the divine nene 5 


ede adds countries FOR not ET 
more in their civil, than in their religi- 
ous inſtitutions; Some nations, in their 
opinions of the divine nature, have di- 
vided it into a multiplicity of Gods: 
and ſome have materialiſed it; PA the 
Creator miſtaking, and worſhipping; his 
works. Great and vain men have taken 
f e of this - gi principle of res 


ligion, 


1356 
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SxrMON FEY which poſſeſſes the minds of all 


VI. 
3 


mankind; pretended the uſeful arts they 


invented, or their ſucceſſes in war, thoſe 


to have been the communications of 


their Gods, and theſe atchieved by their 


aſſiſtance: and from thence obtained, 


amongſt their reſpective countrymen, 
the opinion of being the diſtinguiſhed 


favourites of Heaven, and after death 


8 _ : honours of: Deification. | 


2 The = a n of which 


prophane hiſtory profeſſes to give us any 


account, are the Ægyptians and Chal- 


_ dzans : and of their hiſtories the earlieſt 


period, to which we can refer, is the 
time of Seſoſtris; about a thouſand, or, 
as ſome contend, fifteen hundred, years 


before Chriſt. And the earlieſt repre- 


ſentation, which the page of hiſtory 


holds out to us, of their religion and 


morals, diſcovers them to have been im- 


merſed in the groſſeſt idolatry. Nor 


do the records of Greece afford us a 
more neee account of their moſt 


Finn 5 


* 
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priſtine ſtate. Thei imaginary exiſtences ny 
of deceaſed men were the only Gods, Tg 
they knew; their will, when living, 

the only rule of morals the people ac- 

- knowledged;; and their vices, after they 
were dead, the ſanction of inceſt, ambi * _ 
tion, and outrage of every W . 


If, amidſt ſuch an idolatrous world, f 
there were a people, who thought and 
acted otherwiſe; who acknowledged 
one only God, the Creator and Uphol- 
der of all things; who paid Him a con- 
ſiſtent ſervice; who lived in the ha- 
bitual practice of duties reſulting from a 
proper knowledge, a love, a fear, a re- 
verence of Him: we can account for 
ſuch knowledge, and ſuch conſiſtent 
practice, only two ways. One is, that 
thoſe people muſt have been more wiſe 
and pious, not only than any other 
nation under Heaven; but than a na- 
tion, could ſuch an one be conceived, 
compoſed of individuals the moſt diſ- 
e wy: n wiſdom and 


erudition, 5 


138 
52 nn erudition, a ſelect nation of philoſophers, 
or elfe, that extraordinary degree of 
knowledge, they poſſeſſed, muſt have 

been communicated to them ſome other 
way; than by the mere exertion of the 
natural powers of reaſon. The firſt of 
theſe ſuppoſitions certainly was not the 
caſe. The Jews aſſuredly did not poſ- 
ſeſs more learning, than the reſt of the 
nations, among whom they lived: but 
their emigration from Ægypt, indeed till 
the reigns of David and Solomon, they 
poſſeſſed leſs. The higheſt encomium 
on their great prince and legiſlator refs 
pecting his erudition was, that he ar 
killed in all the learning of "the HMgyptiann: 

a direct acknowledgment, that he had 
not acquired his learning and knowledge 
from his own countrymen; but from a 
people more learned and intelligent than 

they were; and of courſe more capable 
of inſtrutting him. The latter hypo» 

theſis muſt be therefore the true one 2 
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* bn 9680 3 


Aud as lech Actin 8 


4 God, in revealing his will to mankind 


by an immediate illumination of the 


mind, that is, by inſpiration, muſt haue 


quire the purpoſe to be promoted in the 


inſtance before us; we ſhall find it the 
nobleſt, the moſt important, that can be 
conceived worthy to engage the divine 
Interference. It was to keep alive in 


the human mind the almoſt extinguiſhed 
principles of true religion; to teach and 
 inforce the knowledge of God, and the 
relative duties of all rational beings from 
thence reſulting : that the moſt elevated 
point of human knowledge ; and this 
the firſt great duty of mankind. In ; 


pity to human weakneſs and infirmity, 


which to the © woſt vile and abject proſ- 


and it conſequently follows, that their Snom 
knowledge of God and religion - had 2 _— 


been communicated to them by ſome 
ſhorter, clearer, more e . 


ER . 5 trations | 


* 
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Ko trations had reduced the original perfect 


and dignified character of man, was this 


revelation. made. | Formed: with a mind 
competent to know, and taught to com- 


mune with, his Creator; ſtill bearing 


the faint impreſſion of His goodneſs, but 
loſt to every proper idea of His nature; 


he had humbled himſelf to the worſhip 


of an animal, a plant, a ſtock, or a ſtone. 
And from that abyſs of ignorance to re- 
cover and reinſtate him in the rank of 
intelligence, he once poſſeſſed; was a 
purpoſe abundant to juſtify the interpo- 
ſition of God, in ns ly the Ow 5 


means e to ſuch an effect. 44105 
RE 9a: 1 : * ; £10 8 


„g nie ul ad or purpoſe a abe. 


; able for ſuch divine interference: forme 
further evidence of tlie reality aſs 30 0 


hath been already premiſed, is eee 


And no evidence can be produced ſo 
eafy of conception, and fo aſfuredly to 
be depended on, as miracles: the poſſi- 
i of wok rwe in a * ' former 9 dif. | 


64% Jag ts, Sen Semen . f 
OTIS i EY ng courk 


* 


* 
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courſe been exincel.. * We wilt now en · Oe 
ter farther into the ſubject, and conſider N mY 5 
the circumſtances neceſſary to authen- 
ticate the ee of thats: a 


1 a 1 we . 2 \ ſank 
1 effect exceeding the known powers 
of nature. But as we are utterly igno- 
rant, how far the powers of beings, good 
or bad, in ſuperior claſſes of intelligence, 95 

may extend; we cannot be certain, that 
ſome; phoenomena, which appear, and 
are, to us really miraculous, may not 
| have. reſulted from their agency. And 
it therefore follows, that miracles are 
not ſeparately, and in themſelves, proofs, 
| that the workers of them are delegated 

_ meſſengers of God. | Yet as it is highly 
repugnant. to all our natural notions of 
the divine goodneſs, to ſuppoſe that He 
can leave men, who deſire to know and 
follow truth, deſtitute of, the, Ty 
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Seon means of diſcriminating it from falſe- 


hood; it alfo. follows, that there muſt 
ever be ſome diſeernible traits and ad- 
juncts, whieh mark and manifeſt His b 
interpoſition. By what characters then 
are the miracles of true religion diſkin- 
guiſhable from deceptions By plain pe- 
culiarities, as F Wr in en nature, 
al ad e b 


We are, it is confeſſed; 3 Anne Haw 

Keatha power of evil ſpirits may extend: 
dut we know how far it eannot extend: 
we know it is infinitely inferiour to the 
power of God. Upon this principle, 
reaſon, concurring wir ſcripture,” ap- 
propriates ſome wonderful acts of a par- 
ticular kind to God Himſelf, and as pro- 
ceeding only from Him: fuch as che 
prediction of diſtant contingencies, de- 

pending upon the wills ef free agents; 
and the ability with unerring knowledge 
of diſcloſing the privacy of human 
thoughts. That an ide prevailed in the 
heathen world, of oe NIP Gy of thoſe. 

atzen 5 facts, 
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_ facts, appears from the endeavonrs uſed SERMON | 


to eſtabliſh the belief of them. What jy 


elſe was the pretence of their oracles? 
How vain and futile ſuch attempts, I 
will not go about to prove. I will has: 
intrude on your time by expoſing, the 
futile boaſts of augury, and tlie vain pre- 
tenſions of ſuch pillars of the art, as 
Nævius: his arrogated knowledge of 
human thoughts, a plain, palpable, col - 
luſive juggle between his prince and him, 
to procure confidence from an ignorant 
multitude; without authentic e 
N W Gag end; web 
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A An dblatvaticns this, wich? leads me to | 
confider ſome attendant” circumſtances 
in extraordinary acts, as conſtituting 
another proof of their immediate proce- 
dure from” God. As, when they are 
public, performed openly” before great 


| : numbers; and when the reſult of them 


is a notorieufiy permanent effect. Theſe, 
if not equally "infallible marks of the 
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Suxon dagger of God, as the ſuper-natural ope- 
— ration itſelf, are corroborating proofs, 


5 order to * manki d 


amongſt others, that they proceed from 


divine power; that they are true and 


real miracles, and not, like thoſe aſcribed 
to magicians, otacles, and heathen au- 
gurs, the illuſions of artifice, and preten- 
Ny of n — N 


"The ih of thoſe wonddeful * 


or the purpoſes for which they were 


wrought, is likewiſe, as hath been 1 n- 
timated, a teſt of their divinity. A mi- 
racle, that tends to no purpoſe, or to a 
bad one, is on thoſe very accounts ſuſ- 


picious. If the all-wiſe and good God 


ever ſuſpend, or alter, the eſtabliſhed 


Some at tbtres 1. fu habe 
wiſe and good cauſe: for ſome impor- 
tant end, which could not otherwiſe be 


obtained. It muſt be immediately, or 
ultimately, for the removal of ſome per- 
nicious and ſpreading errors, or the con- 
firmation of ſome momentous truths; in 


Ke 
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ter. When therefore we are convinced, - 
that miracles bear the characters above i 


repreſented, are alſo attended with the 
marks and diſtinctions juſt deſcribed; 
and that the ends, which in this enume- 
ration of circumſtantial evidence I have 
ſpecified, are intended by them: we 
may be aſſured, that they proceed not 
from wicked ſpirits, ſuch ſuppoſition 
implying a contradiction in ideas; as it 
is contrary to their nature to promote 
good: and by conſequence, that they 
are, and can be, only from God. 


After theſe premiſed obſervations, let 
us proceed to take a general view of the 
revelation made to the Jews. All na- 
tions have in their reſpective religious 
inſtitutions pretended to prophecies, mi- 
racles, and myſteries ; and conſidered 
ſuch powers and diſcoveries to have been 
_ conferred on favoured individuals by the 
predilection and good-will of their Gods: 
which, though it do not prove, that the 
WW! in . ſpecial Part of it has bad 
30 I 
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— a revelation; yet plainly evinces, that, 
6 on , by the judgment of the whole world, 


there was reaſon to expect, and believe 
one. Till the time of Moſes, the records 
of hiſtory were traditional: at leaſt, we 
have no aſſurance, till then, of any written 
ones. He firſt digeſted the antient ac: 
counts of hiſtorical facts; and committed, 
them to writing. And in regard to the 
narrative of antient facts, which he deli - 
vers, and had received from tradition 3 at 
is to be obſerved, that thoſe traditions, 


from the longevity of the Ante-diluvians, 


had not in the courſe of deſcent paſſed 
through many reporters : & and the hif- 
torian ſeems to have related them without 
the leaſt prejudice or partiality to himſelf 
or hisnation. Nor doth tradition, permit 
em to obſerve, carry an inconſiderable 
weight with it; or claim a moderate de» 
gree of aſſent, when there appears nothing 
to confront, or diſprove it. And this is 
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np 
ſo far the caſe in «he inſtance before us, SERMON 


that ſucceeding hiſtorians have in general 5 ; 


points followed Moſes's relation. . They 


have followed him in his record of the 
creation of the world from a rude chaotic 1 5 
maſs; of a paradiſiacal age; of the dete - 
rioration of the world, through the vices 


a kind of an univerſal E 


Bis rom \the n 1 this hiſtory 
informs us, that in one particular family, 
that family which ſurvived the general 


cataſtrophe, the belief of the unity of 


God, creator and preſerver of the world, 
obtained: that in one particular branch 
5 that family, amidſt its various migra - 
tions, in its proſperous and depreſſed 
ſtate, whether independent, or in bondage, 


amidſt idolatrous people, oppreſſed by the 


tyranny of idolatrous maſters, it {till re- 


tained, and of all the nations of the world 
alone maintained, that doctrine. It was 


this doctrine, that united them ſo cloſely 


to one Wer and fo at 555 
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bargen rated he from all the world; as Ws. 


elt forms a plain miracle, 


= the time of Moſes, this family was 
increaſed to a numerous people : and as 


they had before been ſeparated from the 


teſt of the world by their religious prin- 
ciples, they were then to be divided from 


it in ſituation, and by an appropriated 
Inheritance; to be delivered from ſervi- 


5 tude, and become a diſtin& and inde- 


pendent nation. For that purpoſe tbe 
God, whom they ſeryed, raiſed them up 


a deliverer; and empowered him, by a 


ſignal diſplay of miraculous powers, to 


5, Jead out from amidſt a powerful and war- 
like nation an oppreſſed, unarmed, Ae. 


fenceleſs multitude: who were thus led 


forth, ſeparated, and ſupported, to pre- 
ſerve, and diffuſe among the reſt of the 


world, the almoſt obliterated notions of 
true Theiſm, and the pure worſhip of 


the One God. And if any purpoſe, if 


1 any end, could juſtify the ſupernatural | 
Ks os; of l God in the 
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5 diſplay of miracles this + unqueſtionably Sunnon 


Sa WS. + - 
did. e e,, 


The religion of . PE ROY had wins | 
= hitherto plain and ſimple: confiſting in 
the knowledge of the Divine Unity, and 
the nature of that ſpiritual worſhip, which 
was due to Him. But the people were 
now to become a great and powerful na- 
tion: and their religion, deſtined within 
its pale to comprehend, and to bleſs the 
whole world, was now to take a ne- 
form; its eſſentials to be fenced with 
rites, and ceremonies, and uſages, which 
had a further aſpect than Moſes faw, and 
led to a wider extent. Whatever of al- 
legory there may poſſibly be in ſome 
part of that prophet's writings, and ſuch 
there probably is; it militates not againſt | 
the fundamental truth of the relation: 
the facts repreſented under theſe allego - 
ries are plain; and have, as well as the 
more nude repreſentation of things, an 
unqueſtionable claim to our aſſent. And 
in his general detail of facts, ſo allego- 
niſed and . it may be further 
oO E: 
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aon obſerved, that ſome of the graveſt a8 
beſt informed ph h of 


1 ave u ak 


This agen reſolves itſelf into a ie 
diviſion: the prophetic, moral, and cere+ 
monial: they are well deſigned parts in 
one great building; each of diftin& pur- 
poſe, and deſign; and all neceſſary to the 
perfection of the whole. The prophecies 
ſtamp on it the character of divinity: 
without the moral part, as a rule of con- 
duct it would be defective: and the cerer 

| monial 18 illustrate; _ arab 


* to che prophetic 3 bp 
Moſes, and the ſucceſſion of prophets, 
that followed him, they have in the moſt 
exact and unequivocal manner been ful- 
filled : down from the firſt prophecy of 
the woman's ſeed, which fbould bruiſe the 
Jerpent's bead; to that dreadful monition 

of the future deſolation of their city; 
with the aggravating circumſtance of the 
| people being reduced to ſuch extremity | 


4 1 
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_ of diſtreſs, as to be forced to eat 2 
¶ their fons and their daugiters; a pro- g 


phecy, which was dreadfully fulfilled at 
the ſiege of Jeruſalem by Titus. Exa- 
mine other predictions, reſpecting more 
nt times; and you will find ſome 
fulfilled, and Recs erery day URS , 


The 5 n an 1 1 of | 
range, was to continue the ſame al- 
ways and every where: cuſtom cannot 
change it, time cannot render it obſolete, 
nor will even the plea of neceſſity excuſe 
the obſervance of it. Though heaven and 


ib paſs atyay, not one jot, or one iitile, 


n moral ne. 


- But the ritual and geremogial 3 = 


that religion was figurative and typical; 
even in the perſon of the great legiſlator. 
— bumfelf.. He was ſent by God to be a 
| deliyerer. But out of Sion, as the apoſ- 

tle argues, came the true Deliyerer: a 
word, in which the Meſſiah is deſeribed 
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Seam by the prophets : : a Deliverer, through 
ws Whom all che world ſhould be faved. 


The inſtitution of facrifices, which ori- 
ginated in the earlieſt ages of the world, 
and in every part of it prevailed, apart 
from reverence to. that great facrifice 
deſtined to be made in the perſon of 


the Meſſiah, is of all ſtrange prac- 
tices the | moſt inexplicable. On any 
other ground conſidered, the cuſtom of 


offering up flaughtered animals, to expi- 


ate human offences, muſt appear to have 
proceeded from the wildeſt notions, the 
imagination of man had ever conceived. 
But an enthuſiaſtic conceit, without any 
reaſonable pretence, ſeldom laſts long; 
and never could become univerſal. The 
univerſality of the practice therefore 
adds to the improbability, ſhall I call  - 


or impoſſibility of it; except founded 
in reaſon and truth. And the reaſon 


its aſpect to the great ſacrifice deſtined 
in Chriſt; and are evidenced in the long 
continuation of the practice preſigured. 


The 
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The deliverance from the: bondage of * 5 
Egypt is a type of the deliverance of _ 5 
mankind from the bondage of ſin; each 
preceded by ſimilar circumſtances, one 
of the Paſchal feaſt, and the other of 
Chriſt's laſt ſupper; the one plamly 
prefigured by the other, and both con- 
ſpiring to mark, beyond the poſſibility of 
miſtake, the grand ante- type of our re- 
demption. What do their frequent ab- 
lutions ſignify, but what Chriſt: ſeems 
to allude to; the purity of the heart? 
Te bypoerites, ſays he, ye are very careful 
in waſhing the outfide of the cup and platter 
but uit hin ye are full of all uncleanlmeſs. 
That is, ye blind, who can carry your 
eye no farther than the type ; than the 
mere ordinance, perfectly inſignificant 
without a reference to the reaſon, the 
ground, and the ſubſtantiality of it. In 
| ſhort, it is not difficult, in moſt of their 
ceremonies, to diſcover an aſpect to a 
future reality: thoſe temporary inſtitu- 
tions tending, like ſo many elucidating 
| circumſtances, to point out that Re- 
DFT". -» . . deemer x 


| ö 
5 
| 

3 

; 
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s. en deemer; in whom they were faught t 1 | 


— a final ar} CEE mann 5 


W ah 1 eech ROS | 
pefererices: and allufions lay leſs open 
to explanation, ſo rigidly exacted, and 
o ſtrictly obſerved, do in no ſmall 
degree contribute to ſtamp on it the 
evidence of divine authority. Burthen- 
ſome as they certainly are, ridiculous 
as in ſome inſtances they may appear, 
| filly and fantaſtical as they have ſome- 
times been held; even thoſe rites and 
ceremonies, contribute Hke . ee 
to the one great deſign ; 5 
that it is of more than n rndti. 
rution. | Beſides the typical reference 
_ fome of them contain: others have 
been obſerved * to ſtrike at idolatrous | 
cuſtoms ; and were calculated to guard 
the true Theiſt from heathen praQtices, 
and every tendency to idol ſervice, 
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And conſidered alſo in anothet view, Sennen 
| pn equally demand our - admiration, 1 VI. " 
and claim a rational aſſent to the divine 
original of the inſtitution. For what 
Private man can be ſuppoſed, without 
the authority of ſtation, unſupported by 
the arm of power, to have had ſuch in · 
fluence: over a whole nation; as, by 
his bare recommendation, to induce them 

to burthen themſelves wich ſuch a grie- 

vous load of vain rites and futile ordi- 
nances, vain and futile if conſidered on- 
ly with a view to the inſtitutions them» | 

| ſelves, as the Jews bound themſelves to 

ſerve ? What individual, unleſs di- 
5 vinely authoriſed, would have preſumed 
to perſuade a whole nation, to abridge 
themſelves of ſo many gratifications, 

which the reſt of the world enjoyed; 
and to ſubmit imylicity to ſuch re- 
ſtraints, particularly reſpecting the obſer» 
vance of the Sabbath, as might be, and 
was oſten really, prejudiciab to them not 
only in a private, but a public capacity? 
„ nn divine ſupport, what 


eee individual 
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zon individual could in ſo arduous an under- 


taking have prevailed ? What other 


motive, what weaker authority, what 
inferiour power, can human ſagacity 


conceive; of ſufficient urgency, to in- 


fluence a numerous people to obſerve the 


ceremonies above alluded to, from the 


| firſt period of their inſtitution to the pre- 


ſent day, through a ſucceſſion of more 


than three thouſand years, with that 
uninterrupted and rigid adherence, with 


which the whole nation of 1 * 


Bios embraced them? . 


Rinne: thawed rhe 
miracles of Moſes, from the time of 
crofling the Red Sea to the approach 


of the people to the promiſed land, 


the principal of which are recapitu- 


lated by him in the 11th chapter of 


Deuteronomy, according to the criteria 


above laid down : and you will find. 


in them every intrinſic mark of genuine 5 


truth and authenticity. ' 
ſenſible effects, n g the known 


They were 


Toner 


* 
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powers yrs human nature: ey were Sermon 


ſo plain that every ſenſe was convinced : 2 5 1 
of them; and as public, as the preſence 
of multitudes could render them. They 
were inſtantaneous and compleat: and 
the reſult of them was a notorious and 
permanent effect. The internal charac- 
ter of divine power, diſplayed. in the 
performance of them, is marked by the 
doctrine, which they tended to eſtabliſh ; 
the doctrine of pure Theiſm : and the 
effect, that hath been already experi- 
enced from them, is the . ee 
ment of that doctrine by the . 
en part of tho ee 


een ROS . we collect Fic tho 
i obſervations, reſpecting the na- 
ture and extent of the religion of the 
Jews? ? Briefly this: that it is founded 
in truth, imperfect i in its inſtitution, ex- 
tenſive in its influence. It was not a re- 
ligion, conſiſting of fopperies borrowed 


from different nations, framed by different m_ 


* ad * together at different 


r 3 times, 


8 8 71 


* 


" EM 
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; ba der times, one ſuperodded to another. * 


was the ſtupendous work of one man: 
by him propoſed to a numerous people: 
from the moment it was propoſed, by 


that people univerſally received ; and to 


the preſent period of time uninterruptedly : 


obſerved. The purity of it was guarded 
with uncommon caution”: for fear of in- 


troducing corruptions into it, the intereſts 


of policy were diſregarded, a1 
advantages overlooked; the People were 
reſtricted from interm | 
nations, and thereby precluded from 


national 


arriages with other 


trengthening themſelves by thoſe ad- 
vantageous alliances, which from ſuch 


ties are often derived. A numerous and 


reſpectable prieſthood was inſtituted and 
ſupported: their ſole charge the conſer- 


vation of the pure religion committed to 


them; the employment of their lives the 
duties and ſervice of it. It involved 
their whole law, and by the prieſts was 


5 read and expounded to the people eveay 
week. -And does not all this form, and 


5 _ and W ; this t expedite, = 


6 „ 1 
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= promulgation, ſo ready and general ac- Sanden 


ceptance of it, even had it wanted thoſe 


genuine characters of divinity, Which 
miracles ſtamped on it, mark its pre- 


VI. 


eminence to every other religion of n 5 


| . ; and demonſtrate i its druch? 


But ET Ap all thoſe 1 of &- 


_  vinity and truth, it was imperfect. Its 
rites and ceremonies diſcovered nothing 


intrinſically wiſe and good: they were 
plain alluſions to ſomething that was to 
| ſucceed. And even its moral part, though 
far as it went compleat, was deſtined to 


receive improvement. It was very inde- 
ceiſive in its doctrine of a future ſtate: 


108 promiſes were national, temporal 3 . 
as to period of time uncertain, and pro- 
bably diſtant. To ſome future period 


they were taught to direct their views: | 
and thither they looked, as for the com- 


| pletion of their greatneſs, ſo likewiſe for Ws 
the perfection of their knowledge. They 
wanted direct and ſatis factory informa- | 
| _ on many points: left FR me provi- 


1 4 75 . 


4 5 ee Fs 
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- Soles Jane: of God, on many 3 ar- 


VI. 


, ficles, involved in a degree of darkneſs; 


in order to add luſtre to the advent of 


that eminent perſonage, they were taught 


to expect, the Meſſiah; who, when he ö 
came, 269 would teach them all ings. © | 


As to the 1 of this Ia ; 


e regarding time or place, ſo ex- 
tenſive was it; that it was deſtined to 


reach from pole to pole, and to con- 


tinue to the end of the World. All 


nations were comprehended iu its pro- 


miſes; and the gradual performance of 


them, proceeding with time, was or- 
duained to be completed and may in 
nl Immonality, | 7 


. 


7 * 


_ This Jr in its rites wind ceremo- 


13 nies, in whatever parts of it were prefi-' 


gurative and typical, is now a dead re- 
: ligion; ; no longer engaging the atten- 
tion of mankind, or claming their ob- 


F ſervance of it. But its moral parts, far 
u its e 80s are 9 


* 


in an obſcure place, 


when it was 
nels more and more; and in its deſtined 


a, 


good. Let us therefore conſider it as a SU 
valuable relic : let us regard it with that 
reverence, it merits: a 1 


t from the time, 
ven, increaſing in bright - 


period breaking out in meridian luſtre : 


its rays 


til its Ig 
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ill continuing to diverge ; un- 
Il lighten the 
all. the. world ſhall, acknowledge THE | 
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8 FI R M 0 N vi. 
988111 | Matt, xii, 42. 
5 . iu uit, 50 of Chri 7a „ 
5 * 85 10 N kb geen N of — 5 
Gina mankind in the knowledge 'of God, an 


the duties from thence reſulting, we 
have ſeen how far the powers of reaſon © 
went: its incompetence to that effect 
| hath been proved from fact and expe- 
rience; and the conſequent neceſſity of 
a revelation inferred. From that infe- 
rence, without deſcending to a compa- 2 
rative view of ſuch revelations, as have 
reſpectively urged their claim to divinity; 
which, with great judgment and erudi- 


tion, hath, on the occaſion that now en- 
1 gages 80 attention, been ny done; 
| T0 8 See Whites eme. 1 = 5 
| - A 4 . "=o 14 | | 1 pro- 


1 N — 


or THB CHRISTIAN RELIGION: | „  . 


| proceeded: to enamine the merits. of vu | 
hat revelation, which hath the moſt , Ne „ 
undoubted pretenſions to it: and, I truſt, 4 
ſatisfactorily evinced, that the revelation - 
made to the Jews, though in the firſt 
period of its promulgation reſtricted tao 
a ſingle nation, was deſtined in its iſ- 
ſue to beeome univerſal: and even in 
the mean time, amidſt the vieiſſitudes 
of that people, in their migrations from 
one country to another, whether in a 
ſtate of conqueſt or eaptivity, they lefe 
ſeattered remnants of the truths. com- 
5 mitted to them wherever they went. 
And henee have thoſe adumbrations of 
antienz facts, which may be traced in 
| prophane hiſtory, embelliſhed hy poetic 
imagination, contributed. not a little ia 
the various ſyſtems of Heathen mytho | 
| logy. | Even the expectation of a Mei» 
ah extended farther, than the religion f 
the Jews: towards the period of Chriſt's 
_ appearance in the world, the attention 
_ of the Heathen was in ſome degree e- 
0 9 ho 9 aten of an x Muſt3ous cha- | 


ratte, 


** 
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Samar racter, who" ſhould Hin the world: te. 


9 happineſs ; teaching them all things chat 
it was expedient to know, and perform- 2 
ing all that was neceffary to be done, in 
order to promote univerſal bliſs, and ef: | 
_ katy mo Cao * mankind. 


* 


9 as this general e of the | 
en declared by a ſeries of prophecy. 
| ſupported. the truth of that Meſſiah's 
appearance, when Chriſt came, and : 
in that character profeſſed himſelf; no 
exertions have been ſpared, to invali- 
date the force of ſuch expectations. jy Tr. 
| hath been aſſerted, that it was very na- 
tural for people under oppreſſion fo look | 
forward, and flatter themſelves with the 
hopes of ſome great character; who 
ſhould "riſe up among them, and break 
their ſervile yoke: — that the Jewiſh 
prieſts by their enigmatical oracular de- 
clarations cheriſhed thoſe expectations 
in the people, in order to quicken their 
_exertions 3 and that tlie Jews were 2 
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open to this drceptions 'of the e craſty EY 


wee e e 
ho y a Aldsurſe, therefore, 1 
- Hou rſt, to conſider the general ex- 
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pectation of a Meſſiah, that prevailed 


amongſt the Jews; and in this diſcuſſion 


to examine pech "wu K e to 155 
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And to enquire, ea ede Wen 


5 7 55 repreſent him to have been a 


temporal prince and p or  fome- 


w e e as 


; j | 


ny 


3 The "Y of tun odinis; it is bel 55 
| ous, regards thoſe, who deny the truth of 
_ revelation; and who, to invalidate the 
doctrine of: 4 promiſed Meſſiah, a doc- 
trine on which the Chriſtian religion 
_ reſts, deſcribe the Jews as a credulous, 


_ enthuſiaſtic people, oppreſſed by their 
5 conquerors, impatient under their ſuffer- 


1ngs, and taught b by former deliverances, ol 
often great and e 2 much be- 
; : F900, e 92 1 1 | _ fy 


1786 
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| SunNey vn all that they Joped for, to look for- 


* of 


* 
* 
1 * 
. wm | 
% 
* 


ward to ſome future Moſes, Joſhua, or 
Zerubbabel; the deliverer a fictitious 5 


character, and the doctrine a . 0 
e pg * nee. 


of only akin fmarting den the; op- Z 
| praſive arm of conqueſt, in their forlorn 


migrations, or in their various ſcenes of 


_ captivity, thoſe prophetic declarations of 
a future deliverer had been pronounced; 
there might have been ſome degree of 
pertinency in the reflection, that attri · 
butes them to deluſive expectations, des 


_ rived from deſperation and diſtreſs. But 


1 moſt flouriſhing and proſperous 
ſtate of the nation, during their moſt 
brilliant periods of conqueſt and ſucceſs, 
regularly and uniformly did their pro- 
pheets predict the advent of an illuſtrious 
perſon of their own nation; deſtined to 
-_ 5 a kingdom that ſhould- endure for 
Even the moſt ſuceeſsful and 


pov a princes. themſelves, i in the ſpirit 5 
* . e e tine would . 


come; 
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come; when. under a pewerful prince, Seer 5 
whom the Lord would ſend. to viſit I. 
Iſrael, all nations ſbould be gathered. under e 

God: chat he would then er ua kings 
dum, ewhich ſhould never be deflroyed:; and all 
that. ſhould fee. them, when the kingdom 
of their Meſſiah ſhould; be eſtabliſhed, 
Fall acknowledge. them, that they are a feed 755 
bleed. of the Lord. In ſhort, the Nhe 
tenour of the Old Teſtament points out. 
and the great ſcope of it ſeerus particu- 
larly directed to, that firſt and great pur- 
poſe, the eſtabliſhment of a BEI ane || 
particular perſon, deſtined to reign and nt, 


| Proſper; and exceute judgment: and juſtice an 
the earth: whoſe. title, importing his 


Rien oſſice, was to be, THE LORD 1 
OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS: Who was 
, to poſſeſs dominion, and glory, and a hing> 
. dom, ſo univerſal; that all people, nations, 
0 and languages ſoauld ſerve Him. His do- t 
minion is deſcribed as an ever, ing do» 
NN Timon, which fhould not paſs aw 90 7 
. his, rage] . hich AE not be, d. 
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Nor was this notion eral confined 
; to the Jews: Tacitus, in his account of 
that people, ſpeaks of it as an expectation 


. 8 entertained by many; - but refers the 


foundation of it to certain doctrines con- 


tained in the ſcriptures of their Prieſts. | 


«© Pluribus perſuaſio inerat, antiquis ſa- 
« cerdotum  litteris contineri, eo ipſo 


40 tempore fore, ut valeſceret Oriens, 9 
$6) profectique Judæa rerum potirentur: 
Mi ne RI SA: et en 


- = . $5 5 BS $ ' ; 
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* imputes to the influence of ſuch 
prediction the vigorous exertions of the 


Jews, in the courſe of that fatal war, 


0 which ended in the deſolation of theit 
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1 A general perſuaſion prevailed, hat i in | the ht 


ſcriptures of their prieſts it was declared; the power of 
. .._ the Eaſt ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and from Judæa thoſe 


ſhould proceed, who: would obtain the foyereignty. of the 


world: which myſterious e was e in vel. 5 
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_ «© pace præſidiiſque firmaris, Ptolomæus 
he eden in ___ ; View fore, ut per te 
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a But what chiefly excited their exertions, nd  fup- 


| ported their perſeverance in the war, was an equivocal 


oracle, which appears to have been found in their antient 
_. ſcriptures; purporting, that about that time ſome one 


from that country ſhould ſway. the ſceptre of the world, 
Aud the perſon, ſo deſigned, they underſtood to be one 
of their own. nation: a circumſtance, in which many 

of their maſt learned were deceived. For it is very clear, 
that the prediction ſeed to the ſuns ty of ä 7 
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its in a deer e le | 
5 to a Sibylline oracle, purporting the ſame 
event; which he applies to Ptolomy. 


gs. 


od 
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e 1 reftiruatur, quem admodum Fares 
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Alexandria, und properly garrifoned it. Let Prolomy | 
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; « initio cenſuit: et fine multitudine re- 
40 ducatur, quemadmodum homines re- 


* * en e Gixorinit.”: as Fw 


Nor will os: e e * 
the Jews, as being a credulous and en- 


thuſiaſtic people, add any weight to the 
preceding objection; founded on the 
feelings of ' deſperation and diſtreſs. 
Enthuſiaſm and credulity might have 
prompted them to take up arms, and liſt | 
undder the banner of every adventurous 
| dreſs ſufficient to ſer himſelf vp for that 
Son of Promi e. It is the nature of en- 
thuſiaſm and credulity, to prompt to. raſh 
| "= Oy: ne eh e aunts no 


o ſhould have ambition or ad- 


12 
1 


* Cre. lib. 1. Spin ad ei,, N 
+ When. you have effected teas 


return to his kingdom ; fo will he appear to be reſtored- 


buy you, as the ſenate at firſt determined; and to be 
RN, brovght back without tumult or * 1 
: men have ſuppoled the * E | 
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time to / webſont and reflect: they warm Sui Mow 
the heart with a ſort of hallowed fire Ip VIE 
that impetuouſly preſſes forward with a 
power ſuperiour to the love of glory, 
and vanquiſhes doubt by a principle 
more efficacious than the dread of ſhame. . 
Actuated only by the goad of deſpera- 
tion, and the influence of enthuſiaſin 
and credulity, the Jews would not ſo 
paſſively have borne their hopes and ex- 
pectations for ſo many ages, as they 
were known to have done: their - pro- 
phets in a long ſucceſſion continuing . 
promiſe them a Meſſiah, and they in 
full conviction of the truth of ſuch pro- 
miſes patiently Nene age aſter” age 
to een bim. 6 
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# ooo Fe Gy accounts, {Iva which as. 
e of that people furniſh- us, of a 
5 banqditti of profligate and diſorderly men, | 
aſſembled under the conduct of this or 
chat deſperate chief, who might boaſt 
himſelf of conſequence, and aſſume the 
character of a deliverer, affect the truth 
„ „ VVVVVVVVVVo 10 of 
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Szxmon of the. above remark. No "OE is free 
from partial inſurrections of men ruined 
and deſperate; who frame grievances, . 
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and oppoſe order, for. the ſake of rapine 


| and PRIN: + | De riotous ae do 
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Loagnitation, of bs: amide. ot | 
deſperation ; founded on the quiet, paſ- : 
_ five, general expeQation of a Meſſiah: 


by their prophets deſcribed in characters 
very different from thoſe, which mark 


the ruffian leaders, that in the Jewiſh, 
as well as every other ſtate, may have 


occaſionally drawn together a rabble for 


purpoſes ſuch as theſe. Or, if indepen- 
dent of every motive of licentiouſneſs 
aud rapine, the bare pretence of Meſſi- | 
ahſhip had power and influence enough 
to draw together a company of men, 
ready at the hazard of their lives to ſup- 
port ſuch an expectation; the effect 


evinces the ſtrong and efficacious. per- 
ſuaſion of he. real arge . a promiſed 


. wen, Lage 
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And as to the Peder of ſuch pro- TY 


miſes having been the forgery of their 


7 prieſts, calculated to call forth the exer- 
tions of the people under any enterpriſ- 1 
ing chief that might occaſionally ariſe, 
of courage to attempt, and conduct to 
execute, a plan of deliverance from cap- 
tivity or bondage, and eftabliſh once 
more their kingdom by conqueſt ; ; thoſe 
; prophecies, to afford any ground for the 
ſuppoſition, muſt have been confined to 
the day of tribulation :' which has been 
already obſerved not to be the caſe. 
Their prieſts alſo in the commiſſion of 
ſuch acts of forgery, their prieſts muſt 
| have been wretched politicians; a reflec- 
tion this, which does not appear founded 


VII. 


in exact truth; and their chiefs and 0 


officers very negligent and remiſs, in ſuf- 


fering ſuch incentives to anarchy and 
confuſion to be propoſed to the people. 
We muſt therefore conclude, that the | 
| piediffions! in the old teſtament of a 
Meſſiah, the prophecies of kings and 
princes, declared in times of proſperity, 
as elk as in periods of diſtreſs, regular- 
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gags of the above remark; . No ſtate is fre: 


I. from partial inſurrections of men ruined 


8 ne deſperate z who frame grievances, 
and oppoſe order, for the ſake of rapine 

| and plunder. Thoſe riotous mobs do 
not invalidate the argument, againſt the 
 imputation of enthuſiaſm, credulity, and 
| | Vun deſperation; founded on the quiet, paſ- © 

* | five, general expectation of a Meſſiah. : 
by their prophets deſcribed in characters 
very different from thoſe, which mark 
the ruffian leaders, that in the Jewiſh, 
as well as every other ſtate, may have 
occaſionally drawn together a rabble for 
purpoſes ſuch as theſe. Or, if indepen- 
dent of every motive of licentiouſneſs 
aud rapine, the bare pretence of Meſſi- 
ahſhip had power and influence enough | 
to draw together a company of men, 

f ready at the hazard of their lives to ſup- 

; port, ſuch an expectation the effect 
evinces the ſtrong and efficacious per- 
5 Salou af, the, egal rss 05 a e : 
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And as to the bade of uch pro- SERMON. 
miſes having been the forgery of their 5 
prieſts, calculated to call forth the exer- 
tions of the people under any enterpriſ- 
ing chief that might occaſionally ariſe, 
of courage to attempt, and conduct to 
5 execute, a plan of deliverance from cap- 
tivity or bondage, and eftabliſh once 
more their kingdom by conqueſt; thoſe 
1 prophecies, to afford any ground for the 
ſuppoſition, muſt have been confined to 
ttutle day of tribulation :' which has been 
already obſerved not to be the caſe. 
Their prieſts alſo in the commiſſion . I 
| ſuch acts of forgery, their prieſts Wi 
| have been wretched politicians; a reflec- 
tion this, which does not appear founded 
in exact truth; and their chiefs and civil 
_ officers very negligent and remiſs, in ſuf- 
fering ſuch incentives to anarchy and 
| confuſion to be propoſed to the people. 
We muſt therefore. conclude, that the 
Predictions in the old teſtament of a 
Miceſſiah, the prophecies of kings and 
Princes, declared in times of ' proſperity, 
as well! as in periods of diſtreſs, „ 
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SeRMON ly cortimged.; in a courſe of near two 
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% 


thouſand years, were not the forgeries 
of prieſts: and, that the people's belief 


in them, was not the effect of enthu- 
ſiaſm and credulity, but a rational, aſ- 


' fonts an aſſent, which neither the va- 
rying circumſtance of affluence or pe- 
nury could alter, the falſe. pretenſions 
of perſons, who had at different times. 
aſſumed that character, could remove, I 

nor diſappointment of any kind induce: 
them to relinquiſh. For what is it, that 
could effect this, but a rational ground of. 
belief; what is it, that could render 


| ſuch a notion ſo efficacious and univer- 
: Tak but the genuine amp af: ene, 


11 however \ we. Fa to 9 it exercally. | 
in our ears, that. the Jews are an enthu- 


ſiaſtic and credulous people: : without 
alluſion to the conſequences, let us free - 


* examine the objection itſelf; and it. 2 
will be found to a degree futile and ab- 
ſurd. An individual or two may be cre- 


ae and enthuſiaſtic. A whole family, 
D—_ 
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rough ſome oceans held in igno- SEA 


rance, and bĩaſſed by the early prejudice 
of parental example, may poſſeſs minds 
ſtrongly tinctured with enthuſiaſm and 


credulity. It ſhall even be allowed that 


a whole nation, while they continue im- 


merſed 1 in barbariſm, and involved in ig⸗ 


norance, may from thoſe circumſtances 
derive an enthuſiaſtic zeal and' bigotry in 


ſupport of falſe tenets, which they may 
have credulouſly adopted. But that na- 


ture ſhould as it were have moulded the 


minds of a whole nation with a pecu- 

liar diſpoſition to believe abſurd, and 
fancy vain, things; a nation, who have 

lived, at various periods, among the 


moſt poliſhed' and ſcientific people of 
the world; who among themſelves have 
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on. 


boaſted many characters eminent for 


their great erudition; who have with 


freedom canvaſſed, and with abilities 


inveſtigated, the volume, that contains 
their own religion; have, in their ad- 
miſſion. of the contents of that volume, 


; | diſcriminated: truth from falſhood, facts 


from Fee ST of authenticity 
I 1 . from 


m- 
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. from doubtful relations; and, what 88 


— weigh moſt with the characters, t 


whom theſe reflections are ee | 
addreſſed, a liberal-minded people, who 
had their free-thinkers, as well as we: 
that credulity and enthuſiaſm ſhould be 
the conſtitutional characteriſtics of ſuch 


a people, is a paradox, which ſober rea- 
ſon can never explain. But any thing it 


ſeems is to be admitted, rather than a 
doctrine tending to ſupport the credibi- 

lity of a religion, whoſe univerſality le- 
vels the diſtinction of illiterate and wiſe; 


whoſe large pale, exalting virtue where- E 


ever found, comprehends every good 
heart, and willing mind; humiliating to 
philoſophic pride; and at the ſame time 


ſo inconſiſtent with the purſuits of the 


voluptuous, that they muſt either re- 


nounce their pleaſures, or give up all 3 


the Se their 1 1 


de obzeetions, that have) been advanced 
5 2. 8285 the cine of a e Naas, 
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ah; it would be a vain intruſion on SRRMõ˖jÜ; © 


. your time, farther to particulariſe the 


ſeriptural predictions importing ſuch a 
pPromiſe, or more at large to inſiſt on 


* 


proofs of the univerſal credit, the Jews 
themſelves gave to the doctrine; look- 
ing forwards to the deſtined period with 


animated hopes. It is a doctrine by 
their prophets ſo plainly revealed, and 


"op earneſtly enforced; that if, deaf to 


. 
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the voice of prophecy, blind to the ap- . 
pes of miracles, without one good rea- 
ſon for ſo perverſe a conduct, the Jews 


had rejected it; deſervedly would they 


have incurred the reproach of the moſt 


invincible ſtupidity, that ever marked a 


devoted people. It was uninterruptedly 
inculcated by all their prophets, down 


from Moſes to Malachi: who uniform- 


1y predicted a particular kingdom, that 


God would erect, which ſhould never 
be deſtroyed; and a particular perſon, | 
whoſe dominion was to be an everlaſting 


_ dominion. ONE particular king, and 


not a race of kings, is throughout the 
1 "FR 3 N whole 1 
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| Szeuon whole line of prophecy deſigned. This 


ess underſtood it ſo; and from ſuch 
interpretation of the predictions con- 
Aluded, that the Meſfiah ſhould never ; 
„„ Accordingly when our Saviour _ 
„ gave intimation of his death: the Jews 
immediately replied, we have heard out 
of the law, that Chriſt. abideth ſor euer; 
how ſayeſ# thou then, that the ſon f man 
mußt be lified up? And when he talked 
to his diſciples of his death and fuffe r- 
ings; Peter could not bear a reflection 
that ſo ſhocked his enen and e, 7 
vw be *Jor n es. Lord. l 


«4 aw 


G's ade e was ne 80 et | 
. from the time of Malachi to the ad- 
vent of our Lord, the expectation of . 
rael did not ceaſe. Indeed, as the time 
deſtined for the completion of this im- 
portant prophecy approached; the hope 
of the promiſe became more and more 
'-* _ lively: Some of the heathen oracles 
caught the ray of illumination: and 
about the time, that our Saviour rise 
77000 Fo Co OD 
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- the world, he pal ; appearance of a OY | 


great and powerful prince became fo _ 
common; that it was applied, as hath 
been already intimated, to ſeveral hea- 
then princes. And from that ſo general 7 
and prevalent expectation, ſome have at- 
tiacked the doctrine on the ground of its 
novelty: as a notion, which firſt ob- 
0 tained credit about the time of Herod. 


# 


But, B Volfus, we Wut go aber „ 
back for it: fo far as the time, when 0 
| Pompey made himſelf maſter of Jeruſa- } 
lem: fifty nine years before Chriſt, and 

exactly on the completion of Daniel's 

ſixty ſecond week.“ Suetonius ſpeaks of 

a prediction, previous to the birth of 
Auguſtus; Regem Populo Romano 

e naturam parturire.” + And Cicero WS. 

- alludes. to the ſame oracle, as well in 45 
the epiſtle to Lentulus cited above, as in 

oy following paſlage in his TOE on 


„* Voſſius de Gbylligis oraculis lib. '; 8 
55 That nature was in labour of abing deſtined to a | 
. rule the Romans. | Does WT 
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ITT IMPORTS 9 Sibylla verſus obſerva- 
1 * % mus, quos illa furens fudiſſe dicitur. 
Quorum interpres nuper falſa quedam 
% hominum fama dicturus in Senatu 
putabatur: cum, quem revera regem 
habebamus, appellandum quoque eſſe 
regem, {i falvi eſſe vellemus.“ + This 
oracle was applied to Julius Cæſar: on 
which interpretation Cicero, glowing E 
Y with the flame of patriotiſm, proceeds; 
Cum antiſtitibus agamus, et quidvis 
4 potius ex illis libris, quam regem 
0 proferant: quem Romæ poſthæc nec 
00 dii, nec homines eſſe patientur. "+ 
Aſter the death of Ws chis illoſtrious | 


66 


* 


I Lie. 40 divinitatione lib. i, 


F Obſerve the verſes of the Sibyl, which the rags 5 
Prieſteſs | is ſaid to have dictated: whoſe interpreter was 
thought to have drawn from thence i in the ſenate falſe 


concluſions ; ; "ſuggeſting, that he, whom we in reality 5 


admitted as king, muſt be CUR ag ou Tikes * 
king, if we wiſh to be ſaved. | | 


t But might I exchange a word OY the {ris 1 
vs would recommend it to them, rather to produce any 
- wn from their books, than a king: whom neither 

| Gods or men will ever ſuffer Weiter to exiſt in Raue. EL 
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© prophecy. was a applied to An - Vir- Sanne 
gil compliments his friend and Pa- \-; 640 4% 
tron Pollio with the application. „ 
to his infant ſon: and others again ſub- 
ſeribed to the groſs adulation of Joſe- 
phus; who condeſcended to betray the 
high privileges of his nation, and ap- 


plied the promiſe to Veſpaſian. 7 Many 


extracts might be made from the Sibyl⸗ 


line books, alluding to different circum- 
ſtances attending that promiſed event; 
but I will content myſelf with produ- 5 


eing the ſingle one, adverted to by the 1 
8 authors, whom I have cited above, Fe 
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en d what has been 150 e eval, 
3 is beyond contradiction evident; that 
the doctrine of a promiſed Meſſiah is 
ot only aſſerted in the ſcriptures of the 
Old Teſtament, but by heat hen oracles 
declared; not only believed by the 
Jews, but admitted and adverted to by 
profane authors, of the firſt rank, and 
the moſt poliſhed ages. Let us then 

| proceed to the fecond atticle of enquiry : 
which was, whether the prophets : repre- 
ſent the Meffiah as a temporal prince 

and conqueror, c or W MEN 1 


— 


1. In ſuppoſing - the Meffah to ap- 

. pear in the character of a powerful and 

1 triumphant x prince, who ſhould eſtabliſh 
Tk Wb. an of Iſrael on 1 to ſure = 


F . N as e 
A prince immortal ſhall the ſceptre ſway : | 
On A king immaculate; whoſe realms no line 
S ſhall circumſeribe, bis reign no point of time. ; 
Inexorable then the rage of Rome: 7 


| And ade res the power of bene tall full, 5 90 
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2 wn foundation, that it ſhould av: San,, 
all ages continue miſtreſs of the world, 3 
and that all nations ſhould finally ſubmit 

to it; the Jews had one great difficulty 
to encounter: and this was the ſtate of e 
: e in which ſome prophecies 
repreſented him. An oppreſſed and de- 
ſpiſed Saviour, ſuffering inſults, and nei- 
ther in word or act vindictively retali- 
ating, diſplaying not the indignant ſpi- 
rit of an earthly conqueror, but an en- 

emplar of meekneſs, patience, and u-. 

millity, was little calculated to aſſume 
the port of 'worldly grandeur; and, by 
the workings of a bold and daring mind, 
to keep a profligate world in awe: it 

confounded their expectations, and croff⸗ 5 
ee the proud and towering hopes, _ | 
had e of ww” OO 


wy Sis of ſuch adn as this gia 
* no means comport even with the 
- Sand ideas, his own diſciples at firſt | 
formed of his future greatneſs. De- 
e and . at t crucifixion, | 


BO they 
* > . F - 
* * . 3 1 . | . 


SY 
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Santos U gave up! every. thing FIR loſt : 
— and mourned their diſappointed hopes in 


their crucified maſter; whom they then 
deplored, that they had vainly bought 
0 have been him, who ſhould have redeemed 


Iſcael. But this erroneous opinion we 


find ſoon corrected: for after he had ex- 


Plained 1% them the ſeriptures concerning 
8 2 ; they, Who on his apprehenſion 
had denied, and on his crucifixzion had 


| loſtall hopes i in him, after his refurrec- 


tion and their frequent converſations 
With him, ſtood boldly forth in his de- 
fence: publickly arraigned. the Jews. for 
their impiety in having murthered an 
innocent perſon, and Him their o.] ; 


Meſſiah, the Lord of life; and gloried 


in ſuffering 1 ignominy and ſtripes for his 
ſake. So clearly did thoſe ſcriptures, 


properly underſtood, aug out a 1 . ä 


| ms Saviour. V PA 


4 ; 


> THe fultring Dept ol the: Meſſiah, 2 

| | deſeribed, in terms ſo explicit, as ſome 
1 thought could not . denied. and ſo 

N „ ee 


we 
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” NONE contradicting the idea of that rl 

_ glorious ſtate, in which all expected Wi 5 
their Meſſiah to appear, raiſed a diffi- 
culty; which to obviate, two methods 
have by the later Jews been deviſed: one 
explaining i it away, and the other deny 
mg the WON of 1 it. 


e Fut, in TFT a thoſe e 
Fe injurious as the Jews conceived them 
do the dignity of their Saviour and De- 
| liverer;+the doctrine of the ſuppoſed 
advent of two different Meſſiahs was 
acdopted: the one an afflicted, ſuffering 
Mleſſiah, deſtined to teach them patience | 
and reſignation ; and the other a great 
and glorious prince, ſent to reward them 


for their ſufferings. But this notion has 


| not the leaſt foundation in the ſcrip- 
tures: where the Meſſiah is conſtantly, 

; uniformly, and clearly repreſented, as 
the one Redeemer, the Holy One of Iſrael : 0 
be Lord ſaid unto my Lord, thou art a 

| prieft for ever: : and the like. It is 
futile and yain conceit, without any au- 
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Inman thority fron their moſt antient and ge- 5 
| nuine writings to ſupport it. And they 


may with equal pretence admit a num- 
her of Meſſiahs, as two; Elijah, Jere- 
miah, and every afflicted ſuffering 1 805 
"ow Ty: was — to ö 2 1 1 | 

2. The other 3 10 cena : 
denies the application of thoſe deſcrip- 
tions to the Meſſiah: referrin g them to 


their nation at large, as figurative repre- 


2 of it in its ſeveral periods * : 
_ captivity and opprefſi on. But if the 
predictions of the glorious appearance 
of the Meſſiah be taken in a literal 
ſenſe; we have the ſame. ground for 
. a literal meaning to thoſe 
Fa that deferibe | hi humiliation. 6 


4 * Vid. SY : EO PEP N Comm, in ** : 


Ch. in. V. 1. Ecce ego mitto angelum meum, et p-. q 


parabit viam meam, et ſtatim venĩet ad templum ſuum 0 
Dominus, quem vos queritis, et Angelus Faderis, 
quem vos rultis; ecce "veal; dicit Dominus Lara . 
eituum. „„ PEO | 


* 
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Who of che Jews, antient or modern, Senn 
ever doubted of the following repreſen- _ - 
rations being deſcriptive of the Meſſiah > 
“ Unto us a child is born, unto: us a ſon 

« is given : and the government ſhall 
Ade upon his ſhoulders; and his name 

46. ſhall be called Wonderful, Counſel- 
lor, the Mighty God, the Father 
of the everlaſting Age, the Prince of 

«© Peace: of the increaſe of his govern- 

ment and peace there ſhall be no end, 
upon the throne of David, and upon 
his kingdom to fix it, and to eſtabliſh. 
it, with judgment, and math quſtice, 

oY henceforth, and for ever.“ Again: 
The ſpirit of the Lord ſhall: reſt upon 
«*« him, the ſpirit of wiſdom and under- 

_ 4, ſtanding, the ſpirit of ' counſel and 
- +. ſtrength; the ſpirit of the knowledge 

and fear of Jehovah : and he ſhall! be 
of quick diſcernment in the fear of 

- 4. Jehovah, ſo that not according to the 
«ſight of his eyes ſhall. he judge, nor 
according to the hearing of his ears 
85 ial he ape 8 bur with righteouſ- 
5 © 06 neſs 


8 | 


3 


„ 
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Sano 8 oth ſhall he judge ths FONT and ah . 


equity ſhall he work conviction on 
„the meek of the (earth. He ſhall 
ſmite the earth with the blaſt of his 
* mouth, and with the breath of his 
ps ſhall he ſlay the wicked.“ Is 
there any one, that affixes to thoſe de- 
ſeriptions of Iſaiah a figurative meaning? 
Certainly not: and for this juſt reaſon; 
becauſe the literal ſenſe i is plain and ob- 
vious, admitting no doubt, and involving 
n dfteulty;\\ There venting forced; | 
or ſtrained, or inconſiſtent in the literal | 
meaning; and therefore every rule of 
ſound criticiſm witholds us from flying 
to a e ITO 


11 by this 8 ak of . we 
2 ada the ſame prophet's repreſentation. 

of the humiliated ſtate of the Meſſiah; 
we ſhall find it charactered in as ſtrong 


OE lines in the 5 3d chapter of Iſaiah, as his 


exalted ſtate has been noted in the paſ- 
ſages above adduced. Indeed this de- 
5 deription, taken i in A: « Bireral ſenſe, i is not 
1 5 fon a 


\ 


* 


N plain ads beseh 4880 1 SAA 

perſpicuous: : but in affixing a figurative 3 
meaning to it, and applying it to the 

Jewish nation, there are parts of it, ſuch . 

as refer to the atonement of the Meſſiabh; 
which are perfectly, irreconcileable with 

1 every accommodation of common ſenſe. 

For inſtance: ſurely our infirmities 

_ © hath he borne; and our ſorrows, he ff 
„ hath carried them: yet we thought . 

„ him judicially ftricken, muen*e 
„ God, and afflicted. But he was 
„ Wounded for our tranſgreſſions : : he 
was ſmitten for our iniquities. The 
„ chaſtiſement, by which our peace is 
effected, was laid upon him; and by e | 

his bruiſes we are healed.” Take this „ 

| paſſage figuratively: and I conceive it Wo 
EG will be very difficult to prove the con» 
nection, che neceffary connection be- 
tween the ſufferinig ſtate of the Jewiſh' . 
nation at one period, and i its eaſy, peace- 
ful, happy ſtate at another; or by what 

Y nice and ſecret train of cauſes nd _ „ 


* F * 5 708 . 
” . Wo "= by 
N ns >... © 


B 
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| TY this depended on, and was <p . | 
© the other. Fe Se bp 


% 
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0 22 9 then do theſe reflee - 
tions produce? Clearly this. That the 
abſurd device of the later Jews to obvi- 


ate the predictions of the humiliated ſtate 
of the Meſſiah, by the admiſſion of two 


 Mefliahs, tends to. eſtabliſh the belief 'of 
a a ſuffering Meſſiah. And with regard 
to the other opinion of ſuch deſcription, 


as figurative of the Jewiſh nation; the 


letter is ſo irreconcileable with the fi- 
gure, as to deſtroy every attempt at ae- 
 cormodation. And the inference from | 

| thence muſt be; that, thoſe prophetic 


deſcriptions of the Meſſiah being in both _ 


_ inſtances. literal, in him muſt meet the | 
abaſement of a meek, humble, oppreſſed, 
perſecuted perſon, and the. auguſt glories. 


of a prince, whole government and bing: 
[ 4m My laſt for err | 


|Full as is W were Saf a idea - 


5 8 Saviour and Dae, a powerful and: 


 puiſſant 
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Do £9 IE prince, who ſhould. hene for Sn 
them univerſal empire ; we are not ſur- | 9 
priſed to find them endeavouring by 
every means, determined by any forced 
und foreign conſtruction, to get rid of 
the docttine of a ſuffering Meſliah. 
Bot we have alſo, ſeen, that the verx 
fame arguments, which prove his glori- 
ous and exalted ſtate, are equally-ſtrong 
in evincing his humiliation. . And ob- 
ſtinate as they have been in rejecting the 
declarations of their own. prophets re- 
ſpecting the one; we will next enquire, 
whether their notions reſpecting the 
other be more conſonant with their ſerip- 
tures. Their opinion is briefly this: 
1 that an illuſtrious prince ſhauld riſe 
6 up among them, and by force of 
« arms ; eſtabliſh his kingdom: that 
« under his auſpices they ſhould tri- 
Tk umph over their enemies, and that 
e even to the lateſt period of time Jeruſtr 5 
Dk lem ſhould give. law to all the world. f 
With this opinion I proceed to confront. = 
ſome ob. thoſe. Prophecies, Which „„ 
5 0 15 0: 2 | HY J unani⸗ 5 15 


* * ” ; 
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Skulom vnanimonſſy conſidered as ene or 6: 
+ YE the ſtate and character of a ne and *Y 
"Ov Meſſiah. ; 


Abd gelt, has: NOT g wall ende 
le whole. ſcope of the prophecies rela- : 
ting to the kingdom of the Meſſiah ; 
they would have been convinced that a 
"= ſpiritual, and not 3 temporal, kingdom 
was pou rtrayed. Rigbiecuſneſi and equity, | 
he according to the prophecies already cited, 
are the conſtant marks of it; and not 
1 conqueſts charactered in blood: with | 
Jugnen and juſtice it was to be fup- 
ported; and not by the oppreſſive arm 
of ſtrength : by the knowledge and | fear of - 
| Febovah it was to be maintained, and 
not by the rod of earthly power. I the „ 
Lord, ſaith Iſalah, have called thee in 
righteouſneſs, and will hold thine hand, and = 
doll keep thee ; and give thee for a covenant 
lo of the people, for a light of the Gentiles, to 
open the blind eyes, and bring out the pri Ven- : 
3 Jrom the priſon, and them, who i m 
5 e out * 2 en * His 
N office SH 


* 5 
5 a ; 4 
2 . 
* » 


in the diſſemination of true knowledge : 7 


or Tur CHRISTIAN, RBLIQION: - "ia © 


wits is hides plainly, deſcriticl to conſiſt it 
be is marked out, or called forth, as it is 

IA expreſſed, not by exploits of conqueſt, | | : 
but as an exemplar of righteouſneſs: his 

deſtination is, not to controul the world = 
with the authority of a chief and con- 5 ; 
queror, but to diſſeminate heavenly | 25 

knowledge even among the Gentiles; 

and by the illumination of the ſpirit to 

open the underſtanding of the blind, PP 

releaſe them from the priſon houſe of 


3 


ignorance and ſin. And how compleatly | 


be ſhould be qualified for theſe high of- 
fices another -prophecy declares ; There 
hall come forth a rod out of the fem. 8 
Feſe, and a branch ſball grow. out of his 
root; and the ſpirit of the Lord ſhall reſt. 
upon him, »the ſpirit of wi iſdom. and under . 
anding, the ſpirit of counſel and might, the 


ſpirit f — 185 oe and the om 
3. 1 1 TOR 


0 


The tert, 1 3 next to e, 
een , addreſſed to their pre- 


J EI Is 8 1 : . ; ets hola : , 4 ” y 5 
2 : wg Ve % b ' | 3 
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5 Sino judiced' opinion of a tempöral prince % 
1 85 N mighty conquerour. He ſhall not cry, or 
more properly, Hout, which the original 
word pyx' in this place fignifies, and 
under it the ſhout of war is alluded to, 
nor Iiſt up, nor cauſe 'his voice to be 8 
in the flreats W 4 bruiſed reed fhall he not 
Bo}. break, nor quench the ſmoaking. flax ; „ but he 8 
dull bring forth judgment unto truth: be -. 
ball not be cruſhed, nor aſſcouraged, =_ - 
Ts hath fet Judgment in the earth, and the Gen- 
les fhall LIE VE in Hs Name. This 
Prophecy is not only deſeriptive of what 
the Meſſiah ſhould be, but declarative of 
what he ſhould not be. It declares that 
his appearance ſhall not be in the cha- 
rafter of a warrior; an invader of ter- 
ritories, to which he has no right, and a 5 
ſtormer of peuceful cities : but that ſo 
: inoffenfive ſhould he appear, ſo far from 
exertions of power, ſo far from leading bl. 
 , war and deſtruction i in his train; that 
be ſhould not even break a bruiſed reed, 2 
7 ſhould exerciſe no act of violence, nor 0 
5 carry deſolation into the moſt impotent 5 
le 3 under the ure of extin- 
= 8 e 


# f * 5 
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ding the feeble” light of an expiting Sg gg | | 
| lamp. The object of atchievement, 00. 4 VII. 3 1 


which he was deſtined, was not to ren- 
der the Gentiles tributary to Jerufalem, 
but to bring the Gentiles into a common 
hope in Jeruſalem's Meſſiah; to conci- 
liate a BRLruF in his name, à truſt and 


Eotiietice i 1h the eh of his miſſion, . | 


1 


3p we e the 4 5th plc, which 1 
the Jewiſh doctors unanimouſly acknow<= - 
ledged to be prophetic of the Meffiah, 
notwithſtandiug the figures of worldly £ 
maſeſty under which by” is deſcribed, it 
is plainly declared that He ſhall proſper 
and reign BrcAvUSE of his truth, and niet k 

1 neſs, and rightedufneſs ; that bis. throne 
Nould be for eber and ever: and, as a 
characteriſtic of his kingdom, that he 


Fceßtre of it ſhould be a ſcepire of niGuTE- 


 ovsNess. Thie 1 roth pſalm has the fate 
general eridence of the learned Jews, | 


i proof of ie reference to the Meſh. 


V's 


1 5 He is there repreſrted, as at everlaſtin . 
bo kigh __ a term * r 
| N 4 w Fe 
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| Senmon holineſs : and termed by. David, thr 


VII. 


* * wy 
| . 1 


r 


' of God, there to conteraplat the fubju- 


gation! | of his enemies. -Doth this de- 


Peription comport with the character of 
an earthly conqueror ? And doth it not 


eomport with that of a heavenly dele- 


gate? And as. the nature of heavenly 


| greatneſs i 18 indeſcribable by an earthly 
pen, it was natural. to cloath it under 


images of mortal glory. And what 


Fas of earthly. glory equals that of tri- 


umphant power and conqueſt ? The Lord : 


Hall ſend' the rod of thy flrength out of Zim; 
rule thou in the, midſt of thine enemies. 7 C | 


| Lord at thy- rizht hand ſhall ferike through © 


kings i in the day of his <orath : He ſhall fill 
= the Places with the dead badies : : He Wal 5 
Trend the beads over "uM countries. 1 


1 us next e ou 1 af : £ 


: Nathan; j the former part of which di- 


\ rectiy points to Solomon: be fall build | | 
me 4  bouſe, and I will 5 oftabliſh his- throne 1 


. ever. The 0 then, i in th c + pi ; 


4 * 185 45 * 5K F L l 5 . " a * 7 
1 8 . PERS. » 9 * 1 5 4 % 
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| ie of: INTERRED PR Ren? of 8 on — 
his ſubject, rapt with divine enthuſiaſm Bas 5 
at the proſpect preſented to his mind, di- 
reects his prediction to the endleſs dura- 
tion of that kingdom under the Meſſial? 
declaring that God 100 be His father, 
| and He ſhould be His fon': that He would © 
ele him in his houſe and in his kingdom for 
ever. Good kings, and prophets, GW 
_— ſometimes denominates his ſervants.” _- 
was Moſes tiled, - and David. But no 
one, except Chriſt, was ever ſtiled in an 
eſpecial and particular manner His ſon. 
I ̃ be term FATHER, had it ſtood alone, 
might perhaps have by ſome been ſup- 
; poſed to denote the tenderneſs and affec- 
tion, which God promiſed to ſhew him: 
but the antithetic term soN diſcovers a 
more marked and. reſtricted meaning. 
It was too diſtinguiſhing a title, to be 
conferred on a mere human prince and 
governor. It was never applied to either "of 
of the characters noticed above; and 
could with much leſs propriety be aſeri- 
9 bed to an inferior one, as. was. Solo- 
VVV ro Sh. TH | 


2 
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- Seas mon: inßerior in piety, in 26a] foe 


; VII. 


God, and concern for his people. Moſes 


was a prince and leader, and David a 
king: both of them delegated by God 


1 for high purpoſes, and both of them 


prophets. Vet thus diſtinguiſhed, the 


were never ſtiled the ſons of God; | SW 


or Gb, was the reſerved appellation of a 
ſuperior character: but what eher 


could be faperior to both theſe, but 
_ ſomething ſupra- human or divine? That 


other expreſſion, I will fatle him IN MY 


| Hovss, ſeems to bear an allufion to that 


particular holineſs of character, which 
mould diſtinguiſh the Meſhiah : and 


which, in the preceding quotation, was 


noted 1 W 9 waa an | APR . ; 


Behold, dich Ish, ths; Werder gm 1 
whom 1 have extracted moſt of the pre- 
ceding quotations, and whoſe predic- 
tions, though confeſſedly delivered ſeven 
or eight hundred years before the ap- 

pearance of Chriſt, are more like a hiſ- 
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tory! of his life that a prophecy ; : behold, 8e 
4 king ſhall reign in righteouſneſs, and 1 


. princes, that 1s princes under” him, his 


: miniſters, ſhall rule in judgment. Jere- 


miah in ſtill ſtronger colours charactet- 
ifs the Meſſiah: and this is his name, 
faith be, whereby he ſhall be called, Tas 
Lokp our RIGHTEOUSNESS. The word 
18, Jehovah | our righteouſneſs : : He, in 
whoſe exalted merits ſhall be our righ- 
teoufnefs; ; He, in whom we look for 

falvation: a ſalvation not placed in his 


ER conqueſts, In his military prowefs and 


exploits of valour, but in his righteouſ- 

_ neſs, holinefs, equity, in all thoſe virtues | 
calculated to raife the mind, and fit it 
or vhiverfat Vit a. and endlefs 1 


A4 18 ts the TRY a acftined by 
48 ſeries of martial exploits to obtain the 


ſovereignty of the world ; and by His 


5 proweſs hold that ſubject world t in awe? 
voy Are thoſe the means calculated to eſtab- 
Uh an univerfal monachy; and to cru 
1 the IO: W of rival and con- 
: 2 ending 


2i9 


9 
. 22 . 
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Sandia tending. powers? 25 Let the nation of Ic. 
FH el queſtion - itſelf ; whether holineſs, 38 
N righteouſneſs, | equity, and judgment, 
Vere the means, by which it eſtabliſned 
even its narrow. dominion i in Paleſtine. 
aſk them whether they did not wade 
E through b blood, through havock, and de- 
3 vaſtation, to that eſtabliſhment ; Which 
they effected, under their puiſſant hea N 
5 705 ven · fayoured chiefs and princes, Moſes, 
1 = Joſhua, - David, and. others. The object, 
nn important object, we. acknowledge, 
juſtified every ſtep they took: an object, 
of all that can concern mankind, the 
: greateſt : the conſervation of the ænow- 7 
ledge. of God; and, from thence de- 
rived, a ſenſe of the love we owe Him, 
of the reverence with which we =, 
to regard Him, of the ſervice we are 
8 Ven to * Him. „ 8 


ACE . 


1 * 


| "Jet 1 dilpaſionately: ec 3 

+. ſcriptures, - and enquire whether . 
5 they do not uniformly. repreſent the do- 
95 minion of the Meſliah, a8 founded, and 
885 Toning | 


— 1 ; 
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vending in righteouſneſs : tier they Sthkiad „ 
do not character His glory, in a ſtile ſu- 2 Wn 
peiror to that of earthly grandeur 3 n 
 - kingdom, as not of this world. It may 
indeed appear ſtrange, that thoſe, WhO 
+ ſhould ſeem moſt intereſted in what their 
Prophets had declared, and whom one 
might conceive poſſeſſed of the greateſt 
helps to underſtand them; that thoſe, — || 
to whom the glad tidings were firſt ſent. 
- _ ſhould ſtop their ears againſt them. But 
15 _— giving ſomething 1 to prejudice, and much | 
to ſelf-intereſt, for they had learned t to es 
expect preſent honour and advantage, we 
may in ſome meaſure account for that 
obſtinacy; ; which ſhut up their hearts 
againſt every impreſſion of truth, "And | 
when we hear their own prophets, in 
Words inſpired by God himſelf, de- 
. claring ; ; hear ye indeed, but underſtand not 3 if 
and fe ye. Indeed, but perceroe not: a 2 
* heart'sf this people is fat, and their =", „ | | 
| heavy, and they ſhut their eyes; Ig they 1 
Hula fee with their. eyes, and hear with 
Geo Wares and * u their 1 9 0 
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80010 1 convert and be. 1 the effect 1 is 


VII. 


explained; and their predicted miſtake p 


9 the Meſſiah affords an additional ar- 


gument to us, of the truth of His miſe. 
ſion: which fo. pointedly meets the de- 
ſcription of their prophets; and with fo 


the added particular . their own 18 


tion of Him. 8 


W FI 3 refleions I 5 5 


offer only one ſhort. inference, the infe- 


| rence of the great Apoſtle /to. the Gen- 1 


tiles, drawn from ſimilar reaſoning : 


eherefore i. Go ſpared. nat. the. natural 1 5 


Franc bes, take heed Jeff He ſpare nat thee, 
If the Jews, with eyes fo. blinded, and 


hearts hardened, againſt the voice of 


truth, victims to invincible obſtinacy, 


| and inveterate prejudices, experienced 


ſuch a ſeries of evils, as in no other nati- 

onal inſtance ever marked a devoted peo- 
0 ple: let us profic by their example; 8 aud i 
duct draw down upon 


- ourſelves N or greater, evils; let us 


not, _— * of dee and diffi» 


pation, by, 


or TRE „ RELIGION. 


o | a 


pation, neglect to 18 6 and to undder 815 0 Ny 


ſtand the ſacred records of our religion ; ; 


nor through vanity, and the little b ny 


ings at. admiration, by daring to do, what 


VII. 


really wiſe, and truly good men, would 


not do, affect to treat them with ſcorn. 
Let not the contemptuous air of irony 


and ridicule, nor any other motive what- 
ever, divert us from ſtudying, and from 


profeſſing to ſtudy thoſe volumes; on 


Which a Newton, a Locke, and a Boyle 


| were not aſhamed to employ their great 


abilities, and valuable time. If any 


learning be worth purſuing 3 ir js that, 
on which the intereſts of another world 


= depend. Search the feriptures ; for in them 


are the words of eternal life. And the 


farther we ſearch them, of this truth we 


ſhall be the more convinced; and con- 


viction will add new: incitement to our 
labours: and the more we ſtudy, and 
the better we underſtand, che more we 
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vs Matt. . 


. bat think . 1 C inp 5 


ET Is F 7 


1 this tint bee, PO 


TY — queſtions diſcuſſed in my laſt diſcourſe 


were, firſt whether the general expecta- 
tion of a Meſſiah was founded in reaſon 
and truth: and ſecondly, whether that 
Son of Promiſe, deſtined to viſit and re- 
deem Iſrael, was to be a mere mortal, 
an iloſtrious prince and conquerour, or 
ſomething greater; of nature ſupra-hu- 
man, and divine. And in this latter in- 
veſtigation I referred to the prophecies of 
the old Teſtament; which the Jews 
were found moſt wretchedly to have 
; _ and . and, in 


„ 0s conſequence | 


f 4 7 | 2 


EN 


: od). g 


or Tux CHRISTI AN. RE LIGION,. | 


1 have rejected a ſaviour, and with ſilly 
expectation looked forward to a con- 
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es conſequence of ſuch miſinterpretations, Sen non 


VIII. 
—— 


_ queror. Misjudging nation ! 1! Was it 
for this, that Jehovah led you forth from 
the land of affiction; and by a train of 


ſplendid miracles conducted you. through ; 
the pathleſs ſea, and waſte wilderneſs, __— 


85 your promiſed inheritance? ?, Was it for 
this the light of prophecy ſhone forth ; . 
76 5 beaming bleſſings on mankind, and pro- 


claiming a new æra of happineſs to the 


3 world? Had thoſe prophecies no farther 

12s aſpect, than to conqueſt and extended 5 
TE dominion; to private ambition and pub- | 

N lie i injury? 25 Wretched politicians! Or | 


ve would have. known a warlike gn. 


ſuch as your narrow - prejudices figu- 


red your Meſſiah, though conqueſt like 
2 flave ſeem chained to- his triumphal 5 
C car, 15 the greateſt. ſcourge, an oppreſſed 9 
f nation can experience. . Did increaſed . 


g extent of public territory ever Produce by 


an increaſe of private happineſs; : or is it 


vot aue e ? Be that as it 


= OW: 
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eze⸗ may: the Jews in general encerraltiva : 
nao other idea of their Meſſiah, than that 


which worldly ſplendor ſuggeſted ; the 
Tags of greatneſs and power. e 


And thats is a ſect of Chriſtians als, | 
chit hold doctrines much the ſame : if 
indeed thoſe are to be called Chriſtians, 7 
who regard Chriſt with ſearcely more 
reverence, than even the Mahometans 
themſelves; who deny to him every 
character of divinity, and every degree 
of diſtinction, above Peter, James, and 
the reſt of his followers, except that of 
maſter and diſeiple. „ It is evident, 
_ "oy. they, that the Jews khemfelves 
expected nothing more than a mere 
„ man for their Meffiah.” And then 
is commonly cited in proof of it this 
prophecy of Moſes: 4 prophet ſhall the 
Lord your” God raiſe up unto you from 
among your brethren, 1ixs unto Me. 
And this likenefs they conclude to con- 
ſiſt in dignity of character, rank, and na- 
ture: whereas the expreſſion alludes to 
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the office only ; and the true and literal Son ii 
_ tranſlation of the original is, /a pro- e „ 55 
phet not like unto me, but as I am . EIT, 
int, one who ſhall ſuſtain the prophetic | 
office, as I do, ſhall the Lord God raiſe up 
unto you, from among your brethren, And 
if inſtead of a looſe tranſlation, the ori- 
ginal | had been conſulted ; it would 
have e ſuch we of Socinian 1 
Wich PN? to . . an ; 
that * the Jews expected nothing more 
than a mere man for their Meſſiah ;” . 
fit is very readily acknowledged : and 
the concluſion follows; that as they 
; were charged by their own prophets, 1 
with having miſtaken the ſeriptures; 3 
and chat charge was renewed againſt | 
them by our Saviour; their opinion is | 
no proof of the truth of the doctrine 1 
A ops nel. On che other band, | 
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Synmon if It appear: I OY the ſcriptures of the: ; 


new Teſtament, that Chriſt 1 is there re- | 

preſented as ſomething more than mere 
man; the contrary. opinion of the Jews 
tends to confirm the apparent doctrine 
of the new Teſtament, and to fulfil the 
prophecies of the old. To this inveſti- 


gation, then let us now proceed, and . 


enquire into the nature and character of | 
Meſſiah the Chriſt, as the ſcriptures of 
the new Teſtament repreſent him; with 5 
one previous obſervation: which ms, 
that ſome line is to be drawn, accotding ; 
to which we muſt admit, or reject, figus* 
rative conſtructions. And the proper rule 
of admittance 1 conceive to be, when 
the literal one implies a contradiction to 
reaſon; or to other clear, direct, and 
poſitive texts of ſeripture. For if, as 
fancy Prevails, figurative meanings be 
2 aſſigned ; the doctrines of the 
new Teſtament could not be conftdered 5 


as a general rule of faith or practice: 


but muſt be Ln as anne and 5 
1 "4 f os 4 A 
Hh Id * 1 x, ; by 15 ; 5 „ we 1 Ok? $' 4 nation 
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nation kd; by regt fanciful reader 0 be: . 5 


1 ed N 


r The al I; pr e 1 in 115 - ſequel 
a” purſue; is; firſt, to enquire what is 


8 | 


VIII. 


the general ſcope! and tenor, which the 


ſcriptures of the new 


and divinity, 1 in the full force in which 


*eſtament, on the 
fubject of our preſent inveſtigation pur- 
port and propoſe: and ſecondly, to meet 

the objections to Chriſt's pre · exiſtenee 


certain readers of a revived. beet have 5 


8 _ ä 25 1 7 . 4 N NA 45 by *. * 
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95 To NE bis the birth of | Chriſt, 


. Aich the hiſtories of the: Evangeliſts, 


Matthew and Luke, declare to have been 


in an eminent manner ſupernatural, we 


find him introduced i into the world with- 
out a human father; and therein cha- 


5 ractered with a plain mark of indvidua- 


tion, which. diſcriminates him from all 
other men, and places him above the 


rank of human beings. The Holy Ghoſt 


Tons come upon thee, and the Fe of the 
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he higheft hall doe thee : therefore 400 
V | 
oO 5 that holy thing, 010 xa To Yevwpevoy ayiov, not 


' Bpepocy not that holy infant, child, or ſon; 
but that holy thing, or being, which 
Mall be born of thee, ſhall be called the 


Syn of Cod. Derived from a ſource thus 
divine, the Production muſt neceſſarily . 
partake of its divine origin: he was 
| acgordingly called, that is, he «vas, in 


a peculiar manner was, the Son of God. 


Look through nature, and obſerve if we 
| have not as plain and powerful an argu- 
ment in ſupport of this do@rine, as 
analogy can afford. The Evangeliſt 5 
John alſo, in his account of the origin 
of Chriſt, as plainly as words can ex- 
preſs a meaning, aſſerts his divinity, and 
alſo his pre- exiſtence: : declaring that he 
at with God in the beginning ; and that 
by his inſtrumentality all things were 
made. This could not be affirmed of 
a mere man: and that this proœemium 


of St. Pas 1 48 nord to enn 5 


5 ie to 8⁰ about to res fi; 
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1955 it would lead me too gar from any preſent SrRMON 
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| Agrecabl to fuck divine origin is the 


Holy Ghoſt 5 a bodily form eee 
on him; and a voice from Heaven pro- 


nounced him to be the beloved Son of 
| God. And uniformly and conſiſtently 
with the coeleſtial declaration, when 
there is occaſion to ſpecify; his nature, 
_ and: teſtify who he really is, he both 


"Niles bimſelf, and is acknowledged by 


hiͤs diſciples as, THE Sow or Gop, ' The 
Condition addreſſed to the Ethiopian 
ennuch, previous to his baptiſm, was, 
if #hou belieugſt. His anſwer evinces the 
extent of the implied queſtion ; I believe 


” #hat Teſus i is. the Son of God, + Adam it 


"30 Frye was alſo. thled the Son. of God: 


| Ses e Fres Examination of the Socinian Expoſition 


« of the prefatory verſes of It, kar Tn” | 
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f bacan'( God: was” His inngeldliate“ author; 
15 — But Chriſt, notwithſtanding Adam's pri- 


ority in the fleſh, 18 {tiled o vos TPOTOT0X05%» 
A diſtinction this not without? a difference, 


and the difference 1 is Plain: : Adam was 
ereated by God, a mere human creature; ; 


and, being produced without father or 
mother, was therefore ſtiled in the gene- 
alogical account of Chriſt, the Son f 
God, But the ditbrencs of Chriſt's 


f procedure from” God, is marked i by the 


ſtrong term kes, begotten: a term 
plainly wo peg of a a- communication 0 F 
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In 5 account of the tranſaction at 


Ae wedding at Cana, there is in the 
: anſwer of our Lord to his mother” ſome- 
> thing very declarative of a ſuperiority | 
of nature, above what appearances might : 


challenge. | Woman, not mother; ; what 


concern have you with 1 me 9 What influ: 
ence do you claim over me: to what de- 
pendence on you am I ſubject? And 


—_— to the fame. (purpoſe we find him | 
r 5 | continually 


4 
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 Tontinvally expreſſing nitglf, on any „ 0 
claims of earthly kindred. When, argu- ao 
A ing with the doctors in the ſynagogue, 5 
it was told him; that bis mother and 
Brethren fob without; defiring to are with 
bum, he anſwered; awho' is my mother; and 
bo are ny brethren? And emed, fort 
Bis: bangs 10 55 d iſeriples, he ſaid; "behold 
my muther, and mj bretbhren! The paſ- . 
| _ tage, connected with other reflections, 
that had at different times occafionally 3 
dropped from him, may in ſome” foch = 
terms as the following be paraphraſed. 


„% Whatever appearances may ſpeak me: 


r. earthly connections have I none. 7 


am a ſtranger in this world; without 
; A home, or reſidence in it, where 1 55 
8 may lay my head; without one na- 
tural relative, to engage me with the 
« tender tie of affection; without 
e wal other buſineſs here, than. that which 
HT received 1 in commiſſion from above.” 
Sy | Thus alſo on his mother” 5 expoſtulation P 
8 with him on another occaſion; ; thy . 
19 _ ue I have bang 988  ſorrewing : his 


Wnt | „ anſwer 0 
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| Summon be 18 ſimilar and uniform. 5 Why i is | 
— it, that ye fought me? And then, in» 


directly declaring Joſeph not to be his 

father, he adds; have ye not known, are 
ye yet to learn, that I'muft be about My 
FATHER's buſineſs : that I am now acting 


in my proper ſphere, that I am now 


about my real father's buſineſs, that + 1 : 
muſt be eruieren as Lam? 


No mere man, no 3 ever Te 


| ſumed the power of forgiving fins : the 
5 forgiveneſs of fins was univerſally held 
to be the prerogative of God alone; and 
therefore when our Lord exerciſed. that 
authority, the Scribes we find accuſing 
him of blaſphemy.* Hence then it 
| follows, that arrogating to himſelf. 1 
power, which did not belong to man, 
he either aſſumed a greater authorit7 


than he had a right to exerciſe; or that 
he was ſupra- human, and therefore took 


upon him no higher power than What 
r belonged. to him, 


* Mates . 3 
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no one knoweth the father, exceps the fon : 


N 
Wen it is * Matt: xi. 27. chat p 


it is very clear, that the nature of tze 


father is intended. And in the ſame | 
- verſe when it is declared, that no one 
Luocueth the on, but the father ; ; the con- bf 
text ſhews, that the nature alſo of the fon 8 
18 alluded to. For as to his office, many 
knew him to be the Meſſiah; and ac- 


knowledged him as ſuch. But the 


knowledge, here implied, appears to be 


of a very different and ſuperior kind: a 
knowledge delivered immediately by the 
father; a knowledge, which man did 
not poſſeſs, for even his diſciples do not 
appear to have been compleatly ac- 
quainted with it, till after his reſurec- 
tion; even the knowledge of his eter- 
nal power and godhead. All things are 
delivered to me F my father and no man 


: en the OG a the far. . 


Aber 0 our N bad ae 4 Sad 


ee on the ſubject of a reſurrec 


the Fhariſees we are told entered into 
controverſy | | 


10N'; 
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35 | Sinzion controverſy with? bim: to whom He 
; om. propoſed the queſtion 1 in my text. They 5 
in reply returned him the uſual anſwer: 
on which he preſſed them with the 
prophetic declaration of David; the 
Lord. ſaid unto Mv Lord, t thou on my 
right hand, until I make thy foes thy foot- 
Fool And he then argues on the words 
with ſuch force; that if he did not ef- 
feet the conviction of bis hearers, he 
at leaſt left them without the power of 
557 We might riſk the iſſue of the 
i preſent controverſy | on this fingle" pat- Z 
ſage: ſo deciſive is it in point. The 
ſcope of it appears too plain to be Al. 2 
taken: I will therefore only enlarge on 
the words, and leave it to the moſt de- 
termined opponent of Chriſt's aint, 
5 to find : a different e „ 


** Our Ae ei: tee was, 
. „ what think ye of the Meſſiah?— 
We conſider him, anſwer the Phari- 
1 ſees, as an illuſtrious prince deſcended 
„ char . 185 of Ifrael T Da- 
„ Vid. — e . 
% ( 


of. THE, CHRISTIAN RELIGION; 1 


«Uh Abd nothing mote; rejoinks our. Ln spür- 
e than à great man, an Uluſtrious Corned; 


N prince ?” —The reply is, no.“ If 
. that were the caſe then, Gith. -QUE , - 
Lord; * with what propriety could 55 
that 5 and glorious monarch, the 
2 greateſt that ever filled the throne of 
Iſrael, in the ſpirit of ; prophecy. declare 
of him, declare of any mere human-be- 
ing, however exalted in rank, or blazon- 
ed with victories, „ that he was ns 


5 | ws,” Lord: and that Jehovah would ſeat 1 
08 him on bis right hand?“ Conſider 15 


the juſt degree of profound reverence, ne 
with which the Jews contemplated Je- 
epithet will ſuit; whoſe name, except 


on the moſt ſolemn occaſions, they fear- 


ed to pronounce, and never heard it 
0 without a reverential bow: and the force 
of our Lord's argument applies with 
5 1 irr eſiſtible p power; : f in demonſtrating that 5 
the Meſſiah muſt be by nature ſuperior. 


to David, ſomething more than mann. 


3 And: if we a tte; what eff a thi: 
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effect was ſuch, as truth muſt ever pro- 


duce on minds which obſtinacy had 


| ſeared with impenetrable calloſity, the 


forced aſſent of filence. They were not 


able to anſwer Him: they could not refute | 


| his arguments; nor, without giving up 


their prejudices, and retracting their er- 


roneous ee concerning the nature 
on the Meſſiah, could they admit the 5 
force of them: they therefore made him 


no reply. Nor durft any man from that : 


+ . M 40 05 72 him are; more $9436 


Mark, 


Of that 5 and that hour, faith 8. : 
knoweth no man; no, not the an- 


gels which are in heaven, neither the ſon, 


but the rATHER. Though we may not 
preſume to ground a doQrine on verbal 


Clunſtruction, it may be alledged as a 


circumſtantial evidence of che truth of it, 
when grounded on a firmer foundation: 
and as ſueh I ſubmit to conſideration the 
| preceeding climax; which repreſents tlie 


Keen Chriſt, 9 as diſtinEt from, 


and ; 


or THE CARISTIAN RELIGION: 


and ſuperior: to chat of mere man, =o Seaman 


2 5 | ö W en n Ne nature itſelf, 


The Evingelifts Matthew ine: Luke 
mention the circumſtance, of John ha- 
ving ſent two of his diſciples to enquire | 
of Jeſus; whether he were that great 
| prophet, John had been raught to e- 
pe, or not. Our Lord in anſwer re- 
fers them to his works; leaving their 

maſter from them to form his judg- ' 
ment of him. When they were gone, 
be very naturally addreſſed to thoſe, 
who were about him, ſome reflections 

on the character of John: which He re- 
preſented to have been ſo high, that 
among thoſe who were born of um 
tert war not a greater prophet than he. 

7 Then with allufion to his own nature, 
rank, and dignity, which the queſtion 
aſked by John's Diſciples very aptiy in- 
ttroduced, he added; but he, that is let 

in the kingdom of heaven, 7s greater than 

- be: in the kingdom of heaven, in that 


ence 7 


El Kingdom, wilre Fees tq my exiſt = | 
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RMON ence 5 on earth I, enjoyed, glory ; 
: with my father, Who is in heaven: | 


great prophet as he is, of courſe he 
is very inferior to me. In ſupport of 


this expoſition 1 will only add, that the 

common gloſſes on the paſſage give no 
pertinency to the laſt: clauſe ;. nor do "i 
they. obviate, an, apparent. falſity 3 in the oh 

clauſe preceding: for if Chriſt had not 


conſidered himſelf, of a nature and dig- 


nity ſuperior to that of a mere. prophet, . ; 
he muſt at leaſt have excepted. himſelf 5 


| 5 a a. uch aer prophet. than John. 


* 


ye : by * 
2 . „FF fat . 


lk 8 = mg 1 hiſtories. OF" 


- e Mark, and Luke, we proceed 5 


that goſpel, as hath-beog, al . 


to that of John; the ſcope and tenor f 
bis goſpel we ſhall. find {till more clearly 56 
declarative of the divinity and pre- exiſt- 
ence. of Chriſt. To inculeate that doc- © 
trine, appears to hape been the particular 


deſign of 1 . The prefatory verſes of 6 


9 - 
: of 4 © uf 


ready intima- 5 
ted, are full in point; and ſeem to have 
5 been eg 8 Hh the ne . 
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} 


ove r. In the beginning was the word, i 


and the word' was with God, and the 
Word was God. And, as if to enforce 


a doctrine that had by ſome been queſ- 
tioned, he repeats it: evrec, this very 


word, was in the beginning with God. 


All things. were made by him, and with 


out him was not any thing made, that was 
made. And the word was made fleſh, and 
dwelt among us. And this doctrine, adds 


the Evangeliſt, was confirmed by John 
the Baptiſt; who allowed him prefer- 
ence in honour, in conſequence of ſuch 


his priority of exiſtence ; He was Prefer- 
red re me, for he was . me. | 


No. man hh aſcended up 10 FRED : 


but he that came down .from heaven, even 
| the Son of man which æwas in heaven. For 


the expoſition of this verſe, obſerve the 

context: for ſeripture 1 is beſt explained 
1 ſcripture, - . Verily, - verily, © ſaith aur 
f Lord, we We 6 that we bs "Ps es 10 


denn., by . 
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; Spams r ify that wwe have ſeen; and ye receive not 


our ' witneſs. If 1 have told you earthly 


things, and ye believe not; how fall ye 
Believe, if | tell you of heavenly things. No 
man ever aſcended up to heaven, and 


there received in au enlarged mind the 
communication of divine knowledge 4 


| except him who came down from hea- 
ven, to whom alone that knowledge 


was communicated, even him, who had 
his firſt exiſtence in heaven.“ The force 
of this paſſage cannot be better aſcer- 


tained, than by the figment fabricated 
by Socinus to elude it: who ſuppoſed 
Chriſt to have taken a journey to hea- 
ven after his baptiſm; and afterwards to 
have returned to che earth, and entered 


* his win y. 


The Baptiſt i in direct warts witiies i in 


; capa of Chriſt's ſuperiority, 


that Too) came n above : 2 hes, as 7 
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it were in explanation of the term. he Son 


had made uſe of, by the word aroher Es 
from above, he inſtructs his hearers, 

that he meaned beaven. He, that cometh 

from above, is above all: he, that is of the 
earth, is earthly, and ſpeaketh of the earth : 


1 u. that cometh Nun 5 is above all, 


An in 1 . Py our 0 
1 came down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of Him that ſent 
me ; he plainly aſſumes the doctrine of 
his having deſcended from heaven, as a 
truth, to which that full aſſent, he had 
repeatedly demanded, he ſuppoſed was 
implicitly paid: and declares his motive 
for ſuch an humiliation to have been 
obedience to his father's will; and his 
deſign, a full determination in every arti- 
dle to purſue it. And in a few verſes 
aäiſtant diſtinguiſhing himſelf, by the 
partieular communication he had eyjoys 
ed with the father in heaven, as alone 
competent to know and teach the per- 
6d will of God, he adds ; it is indeed 
ES ; 22 1 vrinen 
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Sennen Written in the prophets, that all men a 
taught of Cod: not that any man hath 
en ide father, ſave he which is of God, 


mately acquainted with the nature and. 
eſſence of God, he alone exactly knows 
bis will, and deep deſigns, his hidden 


counſels, ſecret, and unfathomable by 
ou human mind. 


This b 10 + Chriſt divine na- 
ture and pre-exiſtent. ſtate - appears to 
have given offence to ſome of his follow- 

ers: which however we find him very 


proof he adds, does this offend % 
And then perſeveringly maintaining the 
doctrine, he had clearly aſſerted, he 
foretels his future aſcenſion to thoſe 
manſions, he had formerly left: and 
| aſks them, if ſuch an appeal to their 
ſenſes would ſatisfy their doubts; what 


and if ye ſhall fee the Son 1 _ 
55 e he was 4 wat 


he hath ſeen the father; he is inti- 


far from retracting, or explaining away. 
On the contrary, with an indignant re- 


Bs. 


5 
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7 ſuperiority of nature, in a chighes SERMON 
or two following, 1 is in terms the moſt 9 5 
unequivocal again aſſerted: ye are from 
beneath, I am from above; ye are of this 
world, I am not of this world: and (as the 
chain of ſubſequent reaſoning ſupplies) 
if you will not believe this account of 
myſelf, which I have ſo expreſſly and 
repeatedly declared; ye Hall die in your 
Ans. Then ſaid they unto him, who art 
thou? To which queſtion, expreſſive of 
the moſt invincible; obſtinacy on their 
part, he made them no other reply than, 
the very ſame, that 1 ſaid unto you from the 
beginning, that I have conſtantly and uni- 
formly declared myſelf; the Son of 
God, that came down from heaven to do 
my father's will, and redeem you from 
your ſins: which great truth ye will not 
believe, and muſt therefore die in your 
fins. This: paſſage evidently declares 
the reaſon, why they ſhould die in 
their ſins; becauſe they did not believe 
him to be the Son of God, and to 
: have c come down from heaven, to do his 


Q 3 92 father 8 
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SERMON father's will, and to redeem them from 


VIII. 


their ſins. And if their diſbelief in that 
article was a ſin; the doctrine, in which 
they were ſo e ce © to be- 
_ was a truth. 


e the cloſe of 1 fine chap- 


ter, en 1 ſame doctrine N in- 


was the: conditi 


believe him, appear by their rude pro- 


ceedings to have perfectly underſtood 
his meaning: for irritated at the claim 
of divinity, which he arrogated, they 


took up tones io caſt. at bim. The of- 
fenſive declaration was a direct aſſertion 


of his pre-exiſtence : : WR Abraham we, Fi 


I am. 


8 1 : converſation with his diſciples, 
the plain ſcope of which was to prepare 
them for his departure, and conſole them 
under their loſs, he tells them that in 
this world he counted not his origin, ner 

or * had here afſumed 
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his true and proper ſation ; and that, in Sun 3 


removing hence, he was only going to 


the place of exalted happineſs and glory, 


which in coming hither he had fo lately 
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left. I came forth from the Father, and 


am come into the world: again, I leave 


the world, and go to the father. e 


ing 
of the above paſſage beyond a donbr. 


- antitheſes evince the literal 


The world he was going to leave, was 
the very fame world into which he a 
| little before had come; and the world, 


or ſtate of exiſtence, with the father, 
into which he was going to remove, was 


the world, or ſtate of exiſtence with the 
father, which, when he came to viſit 
this world, he had left. This the Diſ- 


ciples, to whom the words were par- 


ticularly addreſſed, underſtood to be ſo 


clear and intelligible; that they imme- 


diately obſerved, lo, now ſpeakeft t thou 


F 


„ 
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Sermon. 1 will cloſe this general examination of 
N ang — the hiſtories of our Lord's life with a 
paſſage 1 in that. remarkable prayer, im- 


mediately preceding his apprehenſion ; 


which throughout ſpeaks the heart, and 


mind, and deſign, and intereſt of an in- 
biuaʒbitant of another world, a ſtranger 
and ſojourner here. And now, O Fa- 
ther, glorify thou me with thine own 
fel, with the glory which I bad with 
thee before the world was. Theſe words 

plainly declare his pre-exiſtence, and his 
pre-exiſtence alſo in a ſtate of glory ; 3 
with the avowed conſciouſneſs of the 
glories of that his pre- exiſtent condition. 
And as the generality of readers, I will 
ſay farther from the perſpicuity of the 
paſſage, every impartial and unprejudiced. 
reader, muſt ſo underſtand the import 
of the words : 255 follows, either that 
: the declaration i is calculated to deceive, 
or that it is abſolutely true; either that 
Jeſus arrogated in it a degree of pre- ; 

eminence, to which he had no claim, or 

Hom tat | 


+ g _ 
* * wy 
1 4 
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** 


im he was of a nature ſupra-human, Szauon 


„„ 0 
pre-exiſtent, and divine. 3 


955 After his Ed HARP a6 bh was conſtant- 
; ly and uniformly preached by his apoſ- 
> the 48.4 ſuperior being; not a ſepa- 
rated ſoul in hades, nor a drowſy ſoul 
ſleeping away a long period of exiſtence 
in the grave: but as enjoying glory 
with God, that ſtate of glory he had 
affirmed to have enjoyed with Him be- 
fore his humiliation on earth. And the 
| apoſtle Paul, in his Epiſtle. to the Coloſ- 
ſians, doth in the plaineſt language con- 
firm the doctrine of his pre · exiſtence; 
and, in that pre-exiſtent ſtate, of his in- 
ftrumentality i in the creation of the world 
For in him were all things created, that are 
in heaven, and that are on earth, vifible 
and invjſible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominions, or principalities, or powers, all 
things were created through him and for 
Bim. And 1 the rather cite this paſ- 


„Cel. i. 16. and 27. 


ſage, 


. 
A. 45 
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N age as it forms a Kind of comment; 


explaining, and confirming a ſimilar aſ- 
ſertion in St. John's Goſpel | in its pri- 


mary and literal acceptation. Al things 


were made by him, and 4vithout him Was 


not am thing made that * Was made.* 


On theſe words of the Heng 86. 
cinus remarks, that the words, all 


6 things, are not to be admitted i in ſo 
(4 


general a ſenſe as is commonly ſup- 
&* poſed, denoting 1 the original formation 


& of the world.“ — “ They are not to 
be taken, continues he,” in their 
« primary ſenſe, as if referable to the 


"F 4 


« material world; but are to be applied ; 


e to the publication and reception of 
the goſpel: as if John had faid, all 


«© theſe ſpiritual and divine tranſactions, 
vrhich are ſeen among us in the world, 
are derived from no other ſource than 


« the preaching of the goſpel of Jeſus | 


« Chriſt N 
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14 fluence and . | 


That much interpretation of the werls 
of the Evangeliſt is as falſe, as it is 


forced, foreign, and jejune, the preceding 


paſſage cited from St. Paul demonſtrates.” 
It doth moſt clearly aſcertain the literal 
interpretation of the paſſage in the Evan- 
geliſt, and enforce the truth of it: evinc- 


ing that the words could not be uſed 
that figurative ſenſe, Socinus hath affixed 


to them; nor referred to moral habits, 
and ſpiritual improvements. Things in 


heaven, as well as on earth, inviſible, as 
well as vyfivle, whether they be thrones, do- 


minions, Principalities, or powers, refer to 
a more extenfive creation, than that of 


new moral | habits, a reformation of 


manners in this world; and diſprove the 
idea of reſtriction to this world, or any 


thing WW connected with it. 


The . "I i uniform tenor 
oft the ſcriptures of the new ' Teſtament, 


reſpecting 


= Cheift; ; and were effected by his in- e 
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. 


M reſpecting the doctrine of Chriſt's divi- 
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aity and pre-exiſtence, | havin g.th us en- 


deavoured to evince; I proceed, as was 
propoſed in the ſecond place, to obviate 
ſome objections, that by certain writers 


of the preſent Gay have been almond | 
Oy it. 


FO Ons d to this 8 i 


used on the appellative man, in 


ſome paſſages of the new Teſtament ap- 
plied to our Lord: as in Accs ii. 1 2. 7e 
us of Nazareth, a man approved of God 


among yon: and again, He hath appointed 


by | that man, whom He . bath ordained. 


Acts, xvii. 31. And to theſe. paſſages, 


from the Epiſtle of Paul to Timothy, I 
will add another; here is one mediator 


between. God and man, the. man Chri ift Je- 
ſus: : remarking on this laſt. paſſage, that 


the idea of a mere man being delegated 


to the high and important office of me- 


diator between God and man, that „ 
between God. and. himſelf, is leſs agree- 


able | 
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able to reaſon, than the doctrine of a - vials 
ſuperior and divine exiſtence, by inhe- . 
ritance ſo ee or ſo ordained. 11 | 


1 © Reſpething the general 8 wn 7 
the denominative MAN to Chriſt, 
know that the Evangeliſt John ſays, he 
was made, or became, man: and as ſuch, 
he is in ſcripture frequently ſtiled MAN. 
But who is he, that St. John declares 
was made, or became, this individual 
man? Even that Divine Being, that ex- 
iſted with the father from the begin- 
ning. Acknowledging therefore with 
| the Evangeliſt, that he was man; why 
are we not to believe the ſame Evangeliſt, 
who in ſubſequent words aſſures us, he 
was, prior to ſuch ſtate of humiliation, 
exiſtent with the father? He was made 
Fleſh : and how is he, who hath ſhrined 
1 divinity 1 in the veil of manhood, 3 g 
be otherwiſe denominated, than as man? 
Such humiliation of himſelf, while fa- 
ſhioned in the form and figure of a man, 
e of 3 he might 


under | 
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mor” 


e under that ſhade poſſeſs, mark; in hiſ⸗ 


VIII. 


torical detail characteriſe him as a man, 


Thus, Gen. 18. the three angels, one of 


vhom is ſtiled the Lord, that is the im- 
mediate meſſenger or angel of the Lord, 


appearing in the form and ſubſtance of 
men, are ſtiled men. And, in the next 


chapter, of the angels, that in the aſ- 
ſumed ſhape of men viſited Lot, it is 
5 faid ; and the men put forth their hands, 


and pulled Lot into the houſe to them, and 


but the dor. Gen. 32. A man is ſaid to 


have wreſtled with Jacob: yet that man 
we learn was no other, than the angel of 


the Lord. Fur Jacob called the name of 
that place Penuel ; becauſe he had my wil 
Gad face to fc | 3H 


A 1 en to this ofa is 


urged in terms to the following purport. 


« If a divine being, in the inſtance of 


4+ Chriſt,” had really animated a human 
body; it muſt have appeared in the 


« courſe of his hiſtory, that ſuch an ex- 


< traordinary meaſure was neceſſary.” - 
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Now I really ſee not the neceſſity of the n 

conſequence inferred. If the fact really Reo / 

were fo, 1 conclude it expedient and 
neceflary, that it ſhould be ſo; without 
ſeeing ſuch neceſſity in terms aſſerted. 
However it happens, for the ſatisfaction 

of the objector; that the neceſſity is 0 

abſolutely declared: though he has been 1 8 
ſo unfortun ate, as to overlook the decla- 
ration. Him Gad raiſed up, having looſed 
the pains of death, becauſe it wvas not poſſible 
he ſhauld be holden of it. Acts it. 24. 
But if mere man, why not poſſible ? 
The abſolute impoſſibility therefore be- 

ing thus aſſerted, according to this wri- 0 


ter's requiſition, by his own argument 
proves our Lord's divinity. 


It is further objected againſt Chriſt's 

_ divinity, that his apoſtles are frequently 
repreſented as on a level with himſelf ; 
and that many paſſages of ſeripture ex- 
preſſiy ſay, they will be advanced to ſi- 
milar, if not equal honour. Unfortu- 
e en for tis bold aſſerter of 
#1 n e 
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Sanmon this extraordinary remark; the very mf 


VIII. 
— 


ſages, adduced by him in proof of ſuch : 


equality, militate directly againſt it. 


Such are the following: 7 bat they may 


Be one; as thou, father, art in me, and I in 


thee, that they may be one in us. — And the | 


glory, which thou gaveſt me, I have given 


them; that they may be one, even as "ve are 


one: I in them, and thou in me, that they 


may. be made. perfett in one; and that the 


world may know that thou has ſent me, and 


haft loved them, as thou haft loved me. 


The import of the petition is, that 
«+ cloſely connected as he was with the 


father in love and obedience; ſo his 
<< diſciples might be in love and obedi- 


„ ence to the father and him.” The 


nature of the unity implied is further 


explained, in the ſubſequent clauſe that 


they may be Per ſect ws in, unto one thing; 


that they may unite in deſign anxd 
operation to that one great end, the 
4 redemption of | mankind.” And ſo 


far from declaring his Amis on a 


| * Tea W the words imply a 


marked 
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A 


marked inferiority to him : : in as much dente 
as be, who gives glory, is ſuperior to 
bim, to whom he gives it. The glory, 
here ſpoken of, is the power of working 
miracles; a power, which as the father 
had given him, he had exerciſed a ſimi- 
„ authority, and given to his diſciples, 
in teſtimony to the world, that he had 
received his commiſſion from the father ; 
and in proof. that the father, in permit- 
ting that power to be delegated to them, 
had loved them, not in the ſame, degree, 
but abo, as, even as, manifeſtly 255 thou 
5 A. 66. 


40 Other parts. "i abs: "pla 
«© prayer, * adds the author, are in the 
fame ſtrain.” For the fatisfaction of 
my audience I will ſubjoin ſome of 
thoſe parts alluded to. I have gives unio 
them the wwords, which thou gauęſt 10 me: 
and they have received them, and laue e 
known ſurely, that I came out from thee, and 3 
85 they believed that thou haſt ſemt me. Inn 
1 90 * e how does our Lord here 
„% - chal. 
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Sermon characteriſe his diſciples! ? Not as im- 


VIII. 


we diately coming themſelves from God; 


but as acknowledging him the imme- 
diate delegate of God, and knowing that 
he was ſo, Here is a manifeſt diſtinc- 
tion obſerved between them: A diſtine- 
tiou wide as the different degree of ho- 
nour, in being the immediate delegate 
of God, come from the preſence and a 


participation of the glory of the father, 


to reveal his will to men; and one of 


thoſe, to whom ſuch revelation was 


1 made, and who acknowledged it: a diſ- 


tinction obvious as the Ade implied 
in receiving a kingdom, and being ap- 


pointed to employs of honour in that 
US under as who received it. 5 


9 Cor. 1 5. 24. Chris Kigom! 5 


faid to have an end : and from thence 
an argument is formed againſt his pre- 
exiſtence: Then cometh the end, when a 
oo have delivered up the kingdom to God, 


even the Father. And when all things 


. be JOS unto um, „ then 8. the Son 


e 


F 
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2 to Mn be fahren unto him, that put _ * 


all things under him, that God may be all 
in all, This, * ſays the objector, 
0 what we ſhould hardly have ex- 
7867 pected, if Chriſt had been the firſt of 
«al created Beings : by whom all 
date things were made, and who upholds 5 
and governs all things.” It is ſuffi- 
cient to draw up this argument in form, 

to expoſe the weakneſs of it. If 

* Chriſt exiſted from the beginningyof 


„ 


. his kingdom there could be no end: 


— - RS” ſcriptures aſſure us, that of | 
«Chriſt's kingdom there will be an 
© end: therefore he could not have ex- 
* iſted from the beginning.” How the 
termination of Chriſt s kingdom, erected 
on the redemption of mankind, ſhould 
depend on the date of his firſt exiſtence, 
it is not eaſy to conceive.” When the 
_ , exconomy of that redemption ſhall be 
completed, and Chriſt's mediatorial king- 
dom of courſe ceaſe : by no rule of rea- 
ſoning doth it follow, that Chriſt ſhall 
not continue to exiſt, accompanied with | 
F = | 78 
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Sxnon every appendage of univerſal ſovereign- 


VIII. 


ty, in the plenary enjoyment of an eter- 
nal weight of Oy 


hh proof of Chriſt's abſolute ad read 


_ humanity another argument is founded 
on a paſſage in the epiſtle to the He- 


brews, which in our tranſlation runs 
thus. We ſee Feſus, who was made a 


little Iower than the angels, for the ſuffer- 


ing of death, crowned with glory and ho- 
' nour. Heb. 2. 9. The original is, Tov d. 
epa 74 raf ayythovs ? He vor ehe ,EGQ 
5 Inc oo, Ha ro rab nut ro Javaroy i and the lite- ; 


ral tranſlation, for we ſee Feſus, who was 
or a little time leſſened below the angels, 


for, or by, or on account of the Juffering = 
of death, The word n\arTEAEvoy 18 verx 


ſignificant of his pre-exiſtence, and in a 


ſuperior ſtate. And the paſſage not only 
proves, that, previous to his preſent hu- - 


wiliation, he did Exiſt in a ſuperior | 


| Nate; but in ſome meaſure aſcertains 
the degree of ſuperiority. he poſſeſſed, 


vix. a ſtate of nature above the angelic. 


1 
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It alſo evinces the Pereieulärz in FIERY Stu nb 
he was leſſened: not by any privation Mb . 
of his divinity, but in being ſubjected 17 
to the ſuffering of death, the angels 
enjoying a bleſſed immortality. 


To the ſuppoſition of Chriſt having 
exiſted in a prior ſtate and ſuperior 
Nation it is objected, that St. Luke men- 
tions in him an creaſe of wiſdom and 
aiure: which, on ſuch ſuppoſition, the _ 
- objector finds a difficulty in reconciling 
to his idea. There may be a difficulty ; 
but it is certainly ſuch as implies no 
- impoſſibility. Let us therefore hear 
what ſcripture fays in explanation of 
The apoſtle to the Philipians ch. ii. 
v. 6. obſerves of Chriſt, that & joppn 
Otov vrapxur, caro N“, jwoppr oA NE. 
The word poppn fignifies not only the 
external form or ſurface ; but often the 
whole ſubſtance, and eſſential nature. 
And ſuch is plainly the import of it in 
3 the 
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Stumon the paſſage before us: the word in any | 


— other ſenſe being unapplicable to God. 


According to this interpretation then of 


the word eren, the meaning of the paſ- 


ſage is obvious: who, when he was 


5 "of divine nature and eſſence, emptied 


; * himſelf, that is, diveſted himſelf of 


„ his glory, taking the nature of a ſer- 


8 vant. 


Let us next examine, bow: this palſge 
of St. Paul correſponds with what the 


| evangeliſt John hath ſaid on the ſame 


ſubject: for ſcripture is the beſt com- 


ment on ſcripture. John i i. 1. O A mv 
 mpog Toy cov, 24 Oeog wv o Xo — 204 0 Moos 
 oapt erer. The word, that was with 


. God, and that Was God, Was made, or be- 


came, fie . 


"Now if the * 1 the. 7 "THR 


geliſt ſays was God, and the Apoſtle af. 
firms to have been of the nature and eſſence 


of God, according to. that Evangeliſt be⸗ 
came, or was made fleſh, and according 


. * ** 0 
e to 


* 3 * 4 £ 
: * 
„ e X 8 ; { 8 * 
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to the Apoſtle took the nature of man: Szxzmon 
he took with it all the infirmities and , 
affections of human nature; and muſt _ 
neceſſarily have experienced the imbe- 
cility of infancy, and with maturing age 
an increaſe. of the powers of body and 


If it be queſtioned, in the language of 

_ Chriſt's ſceptical viſitor, how theſe things 

can be; how ſuch an abſolute converſion. 
of the logos iato manhood could be ef- 
fected: with humble diffidence in our own 
| capacity, let us ingenuouſly acknowledge 8 

we cannot explain it. But it hath been 
proved to be expreſſſy aſſerted: and where 
the aſſortion implies no impoſſibility, 1 
may on ſufficient authority believe a fact, 

5 though I can neither explaif, nor account 
for it. I have the aſſurance of an apoſtle, 

that great is the myſtery of Godlineſs, G 

maniſe ft in the fleſh : as ſuch I acknow- _ 

ledge it, without endeavouring to pry 
into ſecrets, perhaps known only to God 

| himſelf ; and without preſuming, with |. 

; et OY = 


— 


Stauon the key of human kvowledgs, tolay open 
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e 
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that, which the fpirit of God hath de- 
clared a myſtery, Our preſent inveſti- 
gation is no farther concerned, than in 


. proving it the doftine of ſeripture. As 


ſuch, other arguments, and ne ee 


of reaſoning, will ſupply abundant 


that it 18 the doctrine of Go 


f lr dae to _ the bounds, 
within which divinity may expoſe or 
conceal its nature, another argument 


againſt the divinity of Chriſt is urged 


from the improbability + of a man, who 


„ ker of the world.” It is improbable f 


too, that a Being, who, though in the 


appearance of man, was produced by the 
energetic infloence of the holy ſpirit, and 


born without a human father; who could 
penetrate into the hidden ſecrets of mens 
hearts, who could control or ſuſpend the 


powers of nature, bid the ſea be ſtill, and 


| be obeyed; and by diveſting himſelf of = 


_ gravity, or giviog a temporary ſolidity 


to | : 
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abs 


to the water, walk upon the ſwelling SrnxoN 5 


ſurge ; who could exereiſe even a crea- 


tive power, in feeding ſeveral thouſand 
people on ſome morſels, in themſelves 


inſufficient to ſatisfy a few individuals; 
and laſtly who, having died on a croſs, 
after his burial revived, and in embodied 
form and ſubſtance exerciſed all the 
functions of life, for the ſpace of forty 
days converſed freely with his friends, 
and after that aſcended openly before 


- 


9 


them into heaven; ; it is improbable, that 


he, who was pofleſt of ſach powers as 


thoſe, ſhould be that weak, impotent, li- 


mitted e 5 OY 150 e 97 75 3 


8 


** will mention only one een 


more: which 1 18 founded on the argu- 


ment from analogy. From the aſſuruecd 
denial of the pre · exiſtence of human 


ſouls, it is inferred that the ſoul of Chriſt 
could not have pre- exiſted: analogy re- 
quiring, that the whole human ſpecies 


be upon one footing, i in a caſe, which 


ſo very nearly concerns the firſt and 


5 3 ' | HE whe 5 conſti- 
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| Summon! *f conſtituent principles of their nature. 
= It ; is freely confeſſed, that no argument 
can be produced in proof of the pre- 
exiſtence of human ſouls: and on the 
_ other hand it is equally clear, that no 
argument, of weight can be advanced 
_ againſt the doctrine, except the want of 
conſciouſneſs: a defect, as hath been. 
already obſerved, * from which the ſupe- 
rior nature and mind of Chriſt were 
free. 5 


A the pre- exiſtence of human pF 
ſouls, notwithſtanding the many inge- [ 

nious conjectures, that have been urged 
in ſupport of it, conceding to this writer j 

his full poſtulatum of its being a falſe * | 


and erroneous doctrine; ; no argument | 
- can be framed from the analogy of human | 
nature to that of Chriſt. The difference FF 
of Chriſt's nature from . ö 
man, is the great point in controverſy: _ ' 
3 and to build an en on the * . 


: „„ * See pug s. „„ Ly oy * 


or THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


poſed equality of them, is begging | the s 
queſtion. What equality of nature is 
there in a mere man, and him, who was 
produced, by the efficiency of the holy 
ſpirit, without a human father; between 
him, whoſe feeble powers are contained 
within narrow limits, and controled by 
: poſitive. laws, and him whole powers. 


ſeemed to know no bounds, and, inſtead. 


of ſubmitting to, ſuperſeded the laws of 
nature; between him, whoſe body putri- 


fies in the grave, and whoſe ſeparated 


ſoul exiſts where the common courſe of 
mortality claims it, and him Who tri- 
umphant over death roſe from the grave, 
his ſoul not left i in Hades, nor his body 
ſubjected to corruption? And in beings, 0 
verein ſubſiſts ſo little equality, no ar- 
gument can be founded on a ſuppoſed 


analogy-: no, not even in the particular 


caſe, with which the. argument we 1 
now conſidering 18 qualified, « in the 
4 firſt and conſtituent principles of na- 


« ture.“ 


15 Such 


: 
f 1 
3 ; 
| 2 | : 
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Such are the principal objectic 
have in modern writers “ obſerved, to the 


doctrine of the pre exiſtence and divi- 
nity of Chriſt : and to the objections 


of modern authors, on every ſubject in 


5 the courſe of the preceding lectures diſ- 
cuſſed, T have particularly applied my- 


ſelf. And now in a few words to preſs 
on you the ſubject of thoſe diſcourſes, 


let me obſerve ; that, if there be a God, 
who made, and preſerved us, and who 


will take account of our conduct, there 


müſt be ſuch a duty as religion; and that” 


it is both a ſerious, and a neceſſary thing: 


ſo ſerious, and ſo neceſſary, that as its re- 
gards extend to eternity, eternal happi- 


of, and correſpondent- conduct in it. 
Freely inveſtigate it: examine the vo- 


neſs or miſery attend our right election 


lume, in which as with the finger of | 


God 1 think, and have ſuppoſed, it writ- 


ten. N it "T0 contain Lune . 


* Dr. Pricey, Mr. Lindley, 6e. ET 


0 CY 
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ang hard to 15 enn it holds spre⸗ | 
forth much, that if practiced will im- CRIED. 
prove our nature: enough ſo chearing _ 
and intelligible, as to excite our endea- 
vours to underſtand it more and more. 
The doctrinal parts of religion are ſcien- 

tific: and where is the ſcience, that 

hath not its myſteries? The moſt de- 
monſtrable of all ſciences, even mathe- 
As: has them. 216 


Fang through. nature, as the ths 
before you in the works of this our 
world: and myſtery meets the mind at 
every ſtep. And will you extend your 
thoughts, beyond the confines of this 5 
habitable globe, to God, and a world to 
come; and not expect to find ſome | 
myſtery there? Shall we reject as falſe 2 
whatever we cannat comprehend ? To 0 
how narrow a compaſs then ſhall we re- 
duce truth? Doth human reaſon rank 
ſeoo high: or is God ſo level with the 

capacity of mankind? Shall we queſ- 
tion 125 devlarations, becauſe we cannot 
accom- 


27 
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Steno :6cotninodite W the fre of our minds the 


VIII. 
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defign and propriety of them ? Shall 
we faſtidiouſly refuſe aſſent to what He 
hath been pleaſed to reveal ; becauſe He 
hath not revealed more? Or ſhall we 
not rather with due gratitude and hu- 

mility acknowledge the goodneſs. of God, 


who hath by the revelation of Jeſus 


Chriſt revealed ſo 'mnch : who hath 
condeſcended to unveil the blaze of di- 
vine majeſty in ſuch degree, as to enable 


mankind acceptably to ſerve Him; and 
Jo far made known the nature of anothet 
world, as to quicken our exertions, 
amidſt the various manſions there to at- 
tain to a ſtation of bliſs and glory, 


through the applied merits and media- 
tion of the lame e Chriſt our r Lord! 2 


uch z is the hes of bi, we have 
in Chriſt : and ſuch in ſum and ſub- 


Nance the doctrine, which in anſwer to 
the words of my text the ſcriptures dic- 


mute. 1925 18 not in che ability of man to 


eee mene 
* 
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mend ha * - nor ſhall human devices — 

VIII. 
prevail in refining them. In plain legi- Cw 
ble characters, they contain the words, noi 
the words, of eternal li Mn: 


* Ice 1 ſequel to his 3 page 1 19. 
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- Hee tantum invent ; 8 Nest homines 


Per fectos creavit, iþfi autem ratiocinia 1 4 
rima invenerunt. 


TERRARUM hic noſter orbis, & Concto _ 
quicquid in orbe viret, quicquid ultra 
hujuſce mundi fines aut oculus aſſequi, e 
aut mens deprehendere poſſit, Deum 
optimum maximum arguit: tanta ſapi- 
entia, tanta ubique patet Potentia, 0 


orbem fcelicem, ſummi artificis, omni; 


= bus abſolutum numeris, opus; cui herba 


. aw 
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Concio ( 


pr STATU 


quzque leviſſima, cui quicquid avium 
pecudumque uſquam invenitur, aut pul- 


chritudinem aut uſum, ſuppetit ! O ho- 
minum -fcelicifimum genus; cui tot 
: utilia, tot perpulchra ſerviunt ! At lotige 
aliter ſe res habet: tot tamque preeclara 
et benevolentiee et ſapientiæ Dei ar- 
gumenta malum multiforme inquinat. 


Morborum numeroſa cohors, nec arte 


nec medicina depellenda, humana corpora 
obſidunt; animos pravi affectus detur= 


pant: dura adeo lege vivitur, ut. fehc: 74 
| fn ile, que minus miſer. 5 


Q fonts Jovath mala bæc, ut ns 


- bw" tam naturalia, quam moralia, 


vitam humanam miſeriis ærumniſque 


obruerunt: quo pacto homines foelicitate 
exciderunt, quos foelicitatis perfruendæ 


gratia in lucem evocavit Deus, et olim 
et nunc temporis varie contenditur. 5 
Hinc ali, quales ſunt Manichzi, om- 


f nipotentid Dei denegatà, dzmonem alte- % : 
rum potentem quidem, ſed maleſua- 


dum et maleficum, fingunt: cui ordinis 1 


RN ber 


— — 


rAnADISIAcOo. 


perturbatio cordi eſt. Quodcunque boni Co 
| IX. 9 
E 


aut excogitavit, aut effecit Deus; ut hoc 


inquinet, illud ut miſſum faciat, hic 
malorum opifex pro viribus uſque labo- 
rat: et artis chymicæ ratione quaſi in- 
verſd, ut ex optimo quoque malum 


eruat, huic labor atque opus eſt. 


Ali potentiam Dei ſummam eſſe ag- 


WS ans providentiam ejus omnino tol- 
lunt. Deum talem deſignant, cujus majeſ- 
tati rerum humanarum moderamen ne 
minime conveniret; cujus fœlicitas ne per- 
fecta et continuata fieret, hujuſmodi curæ 


quam maxime obſtarent: naturæ divinæ 


eſtimatores pravi, quippe qui, uti de 
Epicureis teſtatur Cicero, “ verbis relin- 
quunt, re auferunt Deos; nihil curare 


eos nec ſui, nec RNs fingentes | 


"Toſh Dei e aids: ſublatd, þ 
nodum ali audaciter reſolvunt. Si De- 

us ſit, ſicut hi ratiocinantur, ab operi- 
f due 1 cur walum haud a aſovit? ? 


| Vid. Cle, Us" Nat, ber. a 


—Z 
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Concro Aut nequivit ſane, aut nolyit: vel po- 
0 teſtas ejus, vel benevolentia eſt finita : 


a by 2 
* ”" * 


Ens vero, quoquo mado finitum, nequit 
eſſe yere et abſalute Deus. Ratiocinio 

igitur fi huic affentiamur, rerum hic lu- 

cidus ordo nullo moderamine certo geri- 


tur; ſed fors omnia verſat. | 


. Biſce TR I origine hypotheſi- 
bus accedit altera; que naturam huma- 


nam ita eſſe comparatam affirmat, ut a 
malo ſeparari let ſejungi humanitatis ſors 


omnino nequeat. Animis, hac veri ſpe- 
cie delinitis, malum quaſi de effentia ho- 


minis eſſe videtur; et crimina quæque mi- 


ſericordid potius, quam peend digna putan- 


tur. Hine, non me malum! ſed me miſe- 
rum! elamare quiſque in promptu ha- 
e Is bigs: neminem confitentem habe- 


mus reum ; dum peccata quiſque non 


| ſua deflet, ſed que humana i cavit N 


natura. Hominum vero crimina in na- 


turam humanam dum temere transfe- 
rant; ne in authorem naturæ culpa ad 
extremum recidat, iſti parum cavent 


5 W ay 


Opi- 


PARADISTACo. 


Opinionum, quas ſupra memorbvi- 
mus, prioribus tribus jam prætermiſſis, 


ad refellendam hane poſteriorem, quippe 


quæ neotericis quibuſdam præcipue arri- 
det, nenen 22 855 5 8 


Hominum genus e creatoris ſummi 
manibus, adeo appetens mali, adeo 1 im- 
potens benè beateque vivendi, adeo im- 
perfectum evaſifſe fingunt hujuſce ſen- 


tentiæ propugnatores ; ut innocentiæ 


17 


Concto 
IX. 


. 


g perfectæ et foelicitatis ſtatus nec fuerit 


unquam, nec fore poterit. Si vero Mo- 
ſeos de Statu Paradiſiaco, atque autorum 
ethnicorum de ætate aureà, ſcriptis quid 
veri inſit; philoſophorum iſtorum hy- 
potheſis reipsâ refellitur: et, ratiociuit 


ſut fundamine ſublato, caffum ruit quod- | 


eunque ſuper extruitur. Statum igi- 


tur nature innocentiæ et felicitatis eſſe 
ſtatum, ac ſorte tali beatum hominum 


genus olim floruiſſe, hac in contione 


eontenditur: cujus tripliciter diviſe bro 
5 e ſervabitur. | 


„„ 


br srATu 


I. Quid de hominum conditione prima | 
mundi ætate, in ſacris ſcripturis traditum 
accepimus, primò exponendum eſt. 


II. Auctores profanos, tum poetas, tum 
philoſophos, eadem N deinde 
n 


8 III. Hæc tandem dogmata de Statu Para- 
diſiaco, ab antiquiſſimis ſeriptoribus tra- 
dita, rationi eſſe conſentanea tertio com- 
, bi 


= 1 , gerne itaque hujuſce prædictam 
mihi ſervanti normam, quid de primigena | 
hominum conditione, ſeriptura ſacra tra- 
dit, primò inveſtigandum eſt. Fabrica- 
tionem Ae a ne hæc 
N refert; * 


In iſa narratione quædam a anti. non · 
nulli exiſtimant: alii etiam ſermonem totum exemplar 
artificioſum eſſe volunt ad res veras ex plicandas: nempe 
naturæ primæ ſtatum Paradifiacum, & ejuſdem dege- 5 
nerationem, necnon humani generis novitatem. Alii 
quaſi hiſtoriam ſumma, fide dignam, narrationem totam 
Ob, ſenſu 


Ny beg 


. 
* - i 

4 P . 

7 M * 
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7 rx DISIAC 0. 


refert 3 * Deus omnia, quæcunque fa- 
92 bricaverat, aſpexit ; et ecce omnia bo- 
na:“ omnia nempe ad aſſequendum fi- 


nem, cujus gratia creabantur, in ſeſe ſat 


poteſtatis habuerunt. Innocentiam pri- 


Concro | 
IX. 


F Ly 


_.meevam, et mali originem hiſtoricus idem 


divinus plane et enucleate exponit. Porro 
ratio vitæ, quam parentes primi agebant, 


morum ſfiroplicitatem et ſecuritatem, ab 


 Innocentia omnino ortam, hiſce verbis 
tradita, luculenter deſignat. Ambo 


erant nudi Adam et uxor ipſius, neque 


* illos pudebat *. Naturam nempe du- 


cem et magiſtram ſecuti, nec labis ullius 


conſcii, nulla veſtium involucra quære- 


ant 8 N Wen lis vitio fu nuditas, dum 


* * 
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| 89 7 omnino wy 8 ot 8 Expli- 
catio quznam fit. veriffima, hic loci non inveſtigandum 
duco: talem, qualis contenditur, extitiſſe ſtatum, de- 
generationem poſtea contigiſſe, ſententiz umufgue 
Der eee pariter aguoſ cut. 
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imago Dei, forma human elucefſen 
x, FR intaminata 2 


Ne eque his ſol claufulis Stardss Paradi- 


| fiaci dogma innititur: ſcripturis facris 


et felicitatis primorum parentum fidem 


excerptæ, ſententiz aliæ proferri poſſent, 
qu creationis mundi hiſtoriam, ſicut a 
Moſs traditam accepimus, non ſolum in- 
nuere, ſed plane affirmare naturæ humane 
perfectionem, ſatis arguunt. Innocenti 


apud Judæos ſummam baluiſſe hinc præ- 
cipue liquet; quod Apoſtoli de forte iſtà 


|  beatf, traditionibus acceptä, Moſe lucu- 


lenter expoſiti, prophetarum monitis 


munita, non obſcure, dubitanter, et 


| quaſi ambagibus, ſummu vero cum fidu- 


cid, loquuntur: quippe quod pro certo 


uſque habebatur. Sententias huc ſpec- 
tantes, in novo fœdere paſſim diſperſas, 
ut plurimas omittam; he Pauli verba 
hujuſce dogmatis argumentum ampliſſi- 
mum præbent. Sicut uno —_—_ | 
+ peccatum in mundum introivit, mors 


, quoque peccati | causa, &c.“ ac in 


eodem 


* 2 
* 


$24 


PARADISIACO: 


5 eodem capite paulum infra, 66 feut ho- 
minis unius inobedientia plurimi fiebant 
peccatores, &c.” Quibus ex clauſulis 


Apoſtolum, ut ſatisfactionem Chriſti 
omnes complecti omnis æetatis homines 
probaret, fœlicitatis primæ jacturam non 


modo nuds et ſimplicitèr affirmare con- 


ſtat; hoc vero ex dogmate, quaſi re cog- 
nitâ et univerſim conceſsà, ad alias pro- 


5 bationes progreditur. Zed in re apertiſ- 
fim diutius cur immorandum? Tum 
feœlicitatem primævam, tum felicitatis 
iſtius jacturam, ſeriptura ſaera fi alibi uſ- 


que taceret; ad utramque probandam 


prædictæ ſolæ clauſulæ abunde ſufficiunt, 
et quaſi vim habent demonſtrationis. 
Sententias ergo ſupra memoratas hæc, de 
qui jam concionamur, claudat. Hoe 
« tantum inveni, quod homines perfec- 

tos effinxit Deus; ipſi autem ratioci- 
nia e nn 0 


Chauſplis 8 skis Wan 
quæ, idem ſpectantes, 1 in ſeripturis ſacris 
ne, ſibi invicem collatis ; hæc 
dogmata . 
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<Concro dogmata ſummatim exinde ſequi haben- 
IX. tur. Mundi origine prima homines, uti 
alia ſingula ſapientiſſimi et omnipotentis 
auctoris opera, perfecti creabantur. A 
petitus ſingulos, ad fœlicitatem afſequen- 
dam, ad promovendam virtutem unice' 
ſpectantes, et mutùo et amicè conſpirantes, 
ratio gubernatrix adminiſtravit Satis et 
ad fœlicitatem et ad virtutem valebant: 
dum hanc excolant, illa fruuntur; hac 
_ Ja$, illa amittitur. Libera bene beate- 
que vivendi datur poteſtas; nulla impo- 
nitur neceſſitas: cuique incoacta ſua ſtetit 
voluntas. Minus morigeros denique ſe 
præbuerunt, i imperium Dei repugnarunt, 
juſſaque detrectarunt: Inobedientiæ ſua | 
pænas luebant. Hine malum oritur; et 
Vires acquitens eundo, longè lateque in- 
gruit. Hoc fonte derivata, clades om- 
: -nigena ubique diffunditur; hine, quic- 
quid vitam humanam miſeram aut inſu- 
avem reddit, quale quale inſit amari, id 
5 dae Ae e in nne deflu- 
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PARADISIACO; 


commutaſſe Pr DIRE : immo, f fas fit 
vera loqui, commutavit. 


| II. Senfa ſcripture e de prima ho- 


minum conditione ita breviter expoſito ; 
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quid de eddem autores profani conſcrip- 


ſerunt, ſervato propoſito, proximè inveſ- 
tigandum eſt: rerum enim antiquiſſima- 
rum, quæ in literis f cris continentur, 
hiſtoriam, apud omnes gentes, quamvis 
plerumque obſcuram, remanſiſſe conſtat. 


Cumque concionis noſtræ norma clau- 


ſulas ex ſeriptoribus ethnicis plures, 


quàm in hujuſce generis feriptis com- 


; mendat uſus, proferri poſtulet 1 apud 


hunc conſeſſum me excuſatum iri ſpero. 


A Philoſophis igitur ac hiſtoricis, quippe 


queis major quam poetis fides habetur, 
initium ſumendum duco. Quos inter 
præcipuus Plutarchus, philoſophus idem 


et hiſtoricus, regionis cujuſdam, notis 
7 Paradiſi diſtinctæ, nomine inſularum 


8 beatarum deſignatæ, deſcriptionem exhi- 


| bet: cui 1 orbis terrarum ee om- 


nino 


— ©. — { 23S. 
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Conerd ER nulla“ nunc temporis convenit.* 


IX. 


* loci decidunt; dum venti molliter ſpi- 


+ Imbres, inquit ile, rari et amæni bie 


rantes, et rore quaſi alati, inſulam per- 


e eſſe Elyſios, et beatorum ſedes quas 


„ vagentur: quibus efficitur, ut ſtudio et 
labore nullo elieiti, omnigenæ herbæ 
whe HERA jucundiſſimi ſuapte naſcan- 


tur.“ Deſcriptioni huic ſententiam 


proxime ſequentem hiſtoricus inſuper 
addit. + Adeo ut fides uſque ad bar- 
<« haros perlata firma eſt, illie campos 


« Homerus decantavit.” Hine de Para- 


diſo, five beatorum ſede quid ſenſit Plu- 
tarchus, quid etiam barbati ſenſere, 
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PARADIS Ace. 


Pg fere, quæ de inſulis fortunatis- 
1 de inſulà Toprobana afferit 
Diodorus Siculus: hoc inſuper addito, 
nempe quod hujuſce regionis incole ex- 


pertem morborum vitam agebant. Nec 


256 


Concerts 
IX. 


prætermittendum duco, quod de morte 


Tobrobanitarum hiſtoricus idem tradit : 


FE. a .. . . . 8 
utpote ſententiam haud omnino iſti diſſi- 


milem, quam ſeriptores e e- 
de morte, vel potius e vita exceſſu, in 


ſtatu paradiſiaco ſi homines uſque . 


manſiſſent, ſtatuere. v Duplex apud eos 
* naſcitur herba; cui ſi quis indormiat, eru- 


* ciatũs omnis et doloris expertem mors 


4 grata ſuaviſque ſupervenit.“ Sententia 


ifta Diodori Moſaicæ arboris vitæ expli- 
cationem fortaſſe veriſſimam præbet; 


quippe qua ab origine narratio illa pri- 


mitũùs derivatur. Mors, fi hiſtorico ſacro 


fidem habeamus, non humanitatis con- 
ns: ſed peccati Hos; plane conſtituta 


e roles Jug &uT085; Noun: 13 10 16 ora rig 


non, AAnJorws x Eros 08 vy neared; arod- + 


111% Diod, Sic, lib. 2. 


fuit. 
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Coxeio fuit. Arbori vite igitur tale quid vetat 
8 ares ineſſe vim, qualis fructum ejus guſtanti 55 
tranſitum facilem atque ſuavem ad im- 
| mortalitatem conciliaret 5 


* n 


-Parkdhfdas: bc in And datum 
| Pobcopins fingit; ; fontibus amoenis irriga- 
tum, ſylvis ornatum, viridantibus uſque, 
quæque uſque dulce redolebant: dum 

cgeyecerem tepentem frigiduli venti continud 
mulcerent. Talem denique ſtatum, qua- 
lis hac in concione contenditur, olim 
revera extitiſſe, non ſolos inter Hebræos, 
| aut Ægyptos, aut Grzcas , fides valuit; 
PR © _iders conſentientes Indos quoque 
habemus: quos apud Calanus Alexan- 
drum magnum ita alloquens a Strabone - 
inducitur.“ 4  Tritici ROrGenque olim 
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PARADISIACO. 


( 
CC 


L 


alii melle, alii vino, nonnulli oleo flue- 
bant: donec ob ſatietatem luxuriamque 
* homines in contumeliam ſeſe tradide- 


6c 


“ runt. Statum igitur præſentem Ju- 
piter exoſus, omnia abolevit; “ vitam- 


66 


« que labore degendam inſtituit. Nemo, 


1 


ut opinor, hæe legens, quo ex fonte 


f manarint, diu dubitabit. 55 


Scriptoribus illi, kegionem naturi 


plane eandem, ſitu loci utcunque diver- 
fam, deſignantibus philoſophum gravem 


et inſtar omnium Platonem jam tandem 


liceat mihi ſubjicere. In dialogo iſto, 
cui titulus Hornig adſcribitur, quippe 
qui, proœmium veluti, libris ſequentibus 
 TIoAtTeias 30 9 præponitur, de origine 
politiæ philoſophus fuse diſſerit. Et re 
alte repetita, hominem a a Deo creatum : 5 
conditione prima beatiſſima et vere aurek 


8 vid Genef. Cap. 2 Com. 19. 


„ potitum 


na; fontes quoque, alii aquà, lacte alii, , 


757 


erant, ſicut nunc pulveris, omnia ple- Concis 
IX. 


258 


pr STATU 


Concio potitum eſſe Ab Aitatis aureæ et 


IX. 
— 


fælicis deſcriptionem pug appellat ; tra- 
ditionem aliunde deſum ptam iſto nomine 


defignans: ne quis forſan pro figmento et 
ſomniis quaſi piοοον,τ⁰ narrationem ha- 
beat. Fidem ac authoritatem quam huic 


bude conciliatam vellet, hæc ſua teſtan- 


tur verba.* Iſta nobis tradiderunt primi 


illi majorum noſtrorum, qui primam 


mundi revolutionem proxime continge- 


bant. Horum ſermon um teſtes præco- 
© neſque illi extiterunt. Pla tonicæ iſti 
primævæ fealicitatis tabellæ, coloribus 


adeo viridis depictæ, haud abs re erit 


paulo diutius immorari: in qua ſi veri- 
tatem ipſam non deprehendamus, veri- 
tatis ſaltem veſtigia nemo fere non ag- 


noſcet. 1225 Noe wad nihil erat ferum; 


ee neque 0 


1 
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| PARADISIAC®: 


* neque alias: alias animantes vorabant + 


„ aberat bellum penitus atque ſeditio. 


„Deus homines paſcebat; ipſe erat 
et paſtor eorum et cuſtos: ipſoque 
eos regente, civitatum conſtitutiones 


n 
IX. 


\ RL IF ws . 


5 nullæ extabant.Fructus illis, et i ö 


t poma et fruges, arbores et fertile ſolum 


quam veriſſime deſignant. Alia, ut ipſe 


teſtatur, innumera, et illis longe mirabi- 
| Hora, ab ejuſdern ben quaſi fonte perma- 
| nant : } longinquitate vero temporis, par- 
tim ſunt exoleta, partim diſperfa anne 


dif PRA poſta dicuntur. 


0 ſponte ſul ſubminiſtrabant. De Sa- 
turni reguo alia plurima philoſophus 
idem ſeribit; quæ ſtatum paradiſiacum 25 


Deſeriptioni, Wi aberrins ſi ROY am- 


i plius deerit, quo Platonis ſententia de 
hac re plenius eniteſceret; Tia, five 
rep. Quews dialog! gi, pars iſta, 1 in qua de ho- ö 
minum ereatione agitur, argumenta bue 

Bo Fein en teu, rohr ou nc —K 5 
Os ah ce hk Tong v et avs. 


ure Yewgyices Puopurnove, aN Om Yn OO . 
ve Plat, ibis. 
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4 


- mall causa et origine argutè differitur. 


2 involucris tandem, quibus veritas fere 


: obruitur, hoc veri erui poteſt: homines 5 
- us juſts, et honeſts vixiſſe contendi- 
tur, dum in ſemet impreſſam dei ſimili- S 


tudinem puram atque intaminatam con- 
ſervarent; male vero, poſtquam cupidi- 


tatibus craſſis et corporeis ſemet O's in- | 


* 


Ab piNorci et | philoſophis ad "A : 
a ac Homerum Elyſios campos 
depingentem i in Pricnis audire, erit operæ | 


Pim. 


Vite hie N ratio jacanda paratur; 45 
Nec fera tempeſtas, nec nigri nubila cæli 


* Inffeiunt æthram, tranquillà luce ſerenam: x” 
 Suaviter aft Zephyri ſpirantes arva ſalutant, Ty 
- Et leviter ſtringunt recreata ſilentia ponti. * 


| Quid. Jo hortis Alcinoi dicam | ? Nonne 


et hi et illi ab eodem fonte derivan- 
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. | PARADISIACO, 1 age: 


tar? * Vana omnino fictaque ceciniſſe 1 


| poetam grex totus criticorum negate Wh 
Qs vero pictura illa amœni, immo 10 
 ameenitatis, horti referenda eſt'? Non, 
ut iidem fingunt, ad inſulas Atlanticas "ta 
neque uſquam regionum præter eam, ab 
hominibus primis enarratam, a primis 


ſeriptoribus depictam, præter Paradiſum. : 


Genus e riwigenorum de- 
cantans, locum Homero proximum He- 

ſiodus ſibi vendicat; ejuſdem, ut aliqui . 
volunt, ut alli, ætatis Prioris ſeriptor. AE 


Tune homines diva vivebant more z neque illos 
Anxia curarum moles, operumque labores 
Laſſabant: aberat morbus, triſtiſque Senectus. 7 
Igneus aft ollis vigor; et dum corpore vires 90 
Regnabant ſolido, convivia læta placebant. | q 
Mors ſimilis ſomno fuit, atque uberrima tellus 


Omnia liberius nullo cogente ferebat 


> In commune am, nec quiſquam invidit habenti. 7 2 


gers diss F aw * Pops ane” 15 
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* STATU 


Nemo, ut nor, nn Chriſti- 
anorum ſtatum Paradiſiacum Rig et 
melius depinxit, quam in iſtis verſibus 
Heſiodus. Atatem auream ab 'Qvidio 
in libro primo metamorphoſium expreſ- 

_ utpote omnibus notam, prætermit- 
| OE: de regno Saturnio | tacet 


5 Virgitus: : 


Ante] jovem nulli bad arva coloni : 7 
Nee ſignare quidem, aut partiri limite campum 
Fas erat; in medium quærebant: iplaque tellus 

f Omnia iberius, nullo en . N Fo 


Ad calcem Ubri proxime ſequentls {cili- 
cet ſecundi Georgicorum, hi verſus idem 


gar e 05 50 5 


Ante etiam ſceptrum Didzi r regis, et ante 
Impia quam cæſis gens eſt epulata iuvencis; 
Aureus * 1 terris e ae. 5 
Tagas t 5 bY Meg Xa mes hae. [ "11 : . = Fo, 
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73 
En manifeſtam ſtats Paradiſiaci notam: Concro 


| =. 
quum homines nondum animahum car- —— 


ne, ſed ſolis terræ fructibus veſcerentur ! 


Sententiæ iſtæ variæ, ex ſcriptoribus an- 


tiquis excerptæ, ſuaviloquis hiſce verbis 
Lucretianis jam tandem claudentur. 


. 


Tamque as affela eſt ztas, affeetaque tellus, 

Vix animalia parva creat, quæ cuncta creavit 

Szcla, aan OR TORY Wn 
7 8 W 3 vinetaque lata... | 
_  Sponte ſua primum mortalibus ipſa creavit, 

 Tpfa dedit dulces foetus, et pabula lzta: 

| SO” nunc vix noſtro W nm ho labore. 


— 


Storr donna primigenium eo, quo 


nunc degitur, perfectiorem ecce ipſum 


Epicuri diſcipulum plane agnoſcentem 
habemus. Neque ſtatum naturæ talem 


poeta iſte agnovillet, mſi ut rem. fide dig- 


niſſimam: rem universd traditione ac- 


ceptam, graviſſimorum hominum aucto- 
ritate ſancitam. Narrationes igitur iſtas, 


N ipſe Lucretius ſuffragatur, Pro 


. 3 e | anili | 


Elio 


— 


DE sraru 


anili fabelll ecquis duet? Seriptorem 


illum, qui animum fabulis vanis arctiſ- 


que religionis compagibus occupatum 


exſolvere jactat, illum inquam creduli- 


5 que ſeriptores protulerunt, alli pense 


tatis en 8 0 0 in animum inducat * 


8 Nato: Patudifis iaco . tot tanti- 


innumeri, fi res poſtularet, et locus 
ferret, eadem ſuffragantes allegari — 
- Quid, iſta omnia de conditione homi- 


habenda putabimus ? Nonne philoſo-—ʒ 
phos, nonne hiſtoricos, viros eruditos 


num primigenia re figmentis poeticis 


2 graviſſimoſque in eadem conſentientes 
habemus : ſingulos, fi non vera, certe 
| verifimilia proferentes ? Atque iſtas fin- 


gulas de regno Saturni, tate aured, et 
ſimilibus deſcriptiones, obumbratas qui- i 


TY dem et variis erroribus implicitas, hif- 
toriæ Moſaicæ veſtigiis inſiſtere et in- 
ſequi nullus dubito. Ab extremo fonte, 


— 


85 veriſſimas ætatis Fa narrationes ac- 


I 


{ 


nempe a primævis hominibus derivatas, 7 


INK, © 


Fg 


PARADIS TACO, 


eepit Noa: eaſdemque, a Noz fills tra- 
_ nn n e ee 


m. Tertid Netten reſtat, ut bilto- 
riæ iſtæ de Statu Paradiſiaco, a primis ho- 
minibus acceptæ, ſcriptoribus tum ſacris, 

tum profanis confirmatæ, minime futiles 
eſſe et ineptæ demonſtrentur: immo e 
contra, rationi conſentanea, natura hu- 
mand digna, Deo optimo maximo dig- 
niſſima eſſe hypotheſis iſta contenditur. 
Omne ens, ut loquuntur ſcholaſtici, eſt 
perfectum: quo dogmate perfectio rela- 
tiva, non abſoluta, fignificatur. Quod- 
cunque a ſapientiſſimo Deo creatum eſt, 
id omnibus numeris abſolutum creari 
neceſſe eſt: dum fingulz cujuſque ani- 
mantis facultates atque orgaua, inopiis 
ſuis ſubveniendis, ſuis optatis potiundis 5 
. et ene ö n 19 9 | 


5 2 8 935 SF 31} # 


«in - Primam: 1 vitam cum been fuiſle, et 
nudo corpore, docebant et Egyptii ; unde aurea poeta- 
rum ztas, etiam Indis celebrata, ut apud 8 eſt, . 
 Grotius'de ver Rel. Chr, 1 lib. 1. Sect. 16. 3 
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Concio viant, ad W e propriam aſſequen- 


F dam omnino ſufficiant. 7 5 Hoc experien- 
ta docet omnium, qui in ſtudiis hiſtoriæ 


phyſicæ verſantur: hoc, quaquaverſum 


| oculos circumferamus, adeo conſtat; ut 
fi Davidi liceat jure exclamare, O Do- 


mine, in ſapientid omnia feciſti: haud in- 


jurià exclamationem alteram ſubjecit, 
n 0 e 00: of benevolentid 1. EO 


0 infclicem 3 nötum e 
0 homines infortunatos: qui, hujuſce 
orbis dominatores conſtituti, in hoc orbe 


miſeri ſoli deprehenduntur; qui tot ani- 
malium principes, uuiuſcujuſque ſua qua- 
tenus poſtulat natura perfecti, imperfecti 
ſoli effinguntur! Cuinam enim bono 
dux iſta et jucundiſſi ma comes vitæ, ut 
vane garriunt philoſophi, ratio inſervit? 
Quapropter divinæ iſta auræ particula 
nobis conceſſa eſt? Anne, ut perfec- 
tionis iſtius, iſtius virtutis apicem homi- 
= nibus oſtendat, quem natura humana 
nequit attingere; anne ob ea ut excruciet 
115 e * nominum natura effugere 


r 


8 


18 rann $ C0. 


mines reddat? Talia, O Domine, procul , 
tibi abfint confilia! Actionum ergo hu- 
manarum moderatrix ifta conceditur, ut 


. 
gl 
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nequit, commiſſa; anne ut miſeros ho- Concio 


IX. | 


actiones morales dirigat, ut appetitus co- 


hibeat, ut vitam ſuavem atque jucundam 


reddat. Ei itaque aſſequendo fini aut 
ſufficit ratio, aut non. Si non, impar 


eſt fini inſtituto; ac ba quibus 


hujuſce finis gratid ratio conceditur, ea 


tenus ſunt imperfecti: Omne vero ens 


e manibus creatoris perfectum evaſit. 


Fini igitur propoſito ſufficit ratio: nunc 


autem temporis fini iſti rationem haud- 


quaquam ſufficere experientia quotidiana 


teſtatur; ergo olim ſe rem ita habuiſſe 


neceſſe eſt, Atque ex his ratiociniis ſe- 


quitur, talem fuiſſe primævum naturæ 


humanæ ſtatum, qualem a primis _ 


toribus nn. accepimus. 


Quantum miſeriarum vitam hominum 


- adde neminem latet: ac prævidentia 
nw eludi * 5 
quas 
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hy virtus repellere-valet, zrumnas iſtas 
graviores reddit. Ferarum vita in malis 
verſatur; illas vero nec præteriti recor- 
datio, neque timor futuri excruciatas 
tenet; natura illis largita eſt jucunda obli- 


via vitæ. Aſt morbi, dolores, mors, et 
_ - pallida malorum cohors, non modo ho- 


minum veſtigia comites certiflimi inſe- 
quuntur, oculis autem continuo obver- 
ſantur, et mentibus quaſi inhærent. Et 
ſi gartem alteram vitæ humanæ, Keck 
dam nempe et ſplendidiorem, contem- 

plemur, certa homines r ne minima quidem 5 


175 voluptas 1 manet, Hoccine vero creatoris 


N * 


* 


beneyolentis, hoccine eſt. Dei optimi | 
maximi; 5 ut 5 animantes crearet, quas 


magna et plurima - neceflarid premunt 
mala; quarum vitas voluptates 3 1 
- tantdi, e et fortuitæ mulcent? 


- Quid, nonne e vita, affe@tibus : 


cum ratione- bellum civile gerentibus, i 


certamine perpetuo verſatur? Meliora 


laudare atque 5 teciora ſequi, 
| humanum 8 


|  PARAD ISTACO. 
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5 Hema eſt. © Spes, Timor, Ira, Grex che 
totus affectuum acurrahtas ciens, viciſſim 88 


dominatur; dum ratio, gubernatrix veluti 
timida et puſilla, ſervis iſtis rebellibus 


politiam hominis internam adtminiſtran- 
dam tradit. Facultatum hanc humana- 
rum dominam et reginam, quid verum 
eſt atque decens monentem, homines 
male adverſantur: iis, prava jubentibus, 


aures faciles præbent; z qnodcungue mali 
conſulunt, obtemperare heu nimis parati ! 


Hebeſcentibus deniqne et. quaſi. defagiga- 
tis appetitibus torva aſpici redit ratio; 


delictique nos tunc ſerò pudet, piget, 


pœnitetque. Quid multis! Peccare, et 
pPoeenitere, atque iterum peecare, vitam 
1 humanam miſerd viciffitudine Ainet 


Hu mani generis Picture tali tabellam 


alia et longe diverſam jam tandem 
conferre liceat: hominis 1 imaginem, in- 
nocentiæ et fœelicitatis compotem. Cor- 
poris atque animi vires puta aptè amicè - 


que conſpirantes: mentem ſcientià om- 


nigen inſtructam; 1 arbitrium voluntati | 
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Canero Dei inſerviens; appetitus congrua et con- 


, fentanea quærentes, affectus denique ſum- 


miſſos et rationi obtemperantes : facul- 
tatibus humanis ita ordinatis, (et facul- 
tates rectè ordinati quid vetat ?) harmo- 


nia Platonica inde ſequitur : hinc Mo- 


ſeos Status ee en tas aurea 


en 


Fersch but ; iſtivs e, in qua "a 5 
mines primitus creari demonſtrat ratio, 
 ipforumque conditionem, quam experien-„ 

tia hodierna probat, qui perpenderunt 


philoſophi, tantæ metamorphoſeos cauſas 


hinc et inde quæſwerunt. Quin talis 
effecta fuit Morum atque Indolis Muta- 
tio, nemo fere dubitavit ; cauſa uſque 
latebat. Nodum iſtum reſolvere, nodum 
herclè Deo vindice diguum, veritatis fons 
et principium Deus ipſe dignatus eſt: 
Nubeſque iner et tenebras, gu obvokount 
tum, &quitatem et j tian folo cjus inſidere, 
demonfiravit. Et ecquis adeo iniquus 25 
eſt rerum æſtimator, qui oconomize divi- 
s næ  explicationem talem nullius ponderis 


aut 
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aut uus TRY A pendit ? At nihilne Cauero 
intereſt, ut de Deo et nobis ipſis recte 0 0 


ſentuamus ? Nihilne 1ntereſt, ut nobis 
innoteſcat, quam ob culpam in hunc 
mundum, veluti in carcerem, Deus ho- 


mines relegavit; ; miſeriis innumeris ob- 
Verte vix umbris releva- 
tos? Hæc denique neſcientibus, fœli- 


ſitos, fœlicitatis . 


citatem eorum futuram ecquæ argumen- 


ta compertam facient? Si hic miſer 
ſim, et id unde fiat, RY 70 quomodo 
ſciam me, non poſthac quoque miſerum 
futurum? Dubitationes iſtas curaſque 5 


ſollicitas, quibus tenetur quiſque cui ſua 


fœlicitas cordi eſt, Deus jam benignè 


diſſſipavit; et formidinis logo ſpes novas 


ſuppeditavit. Verbum igitur Dei, in 
_ ſeripturis ſacris quaſi jubare conſcrip- 
tum, in queis reteguntyr arcana, mundi 
ab origine prima caliginof erroris nebulis 

obvoluta, in queis ſolummodo falus, in 

queis nuda ſimplexque veritas deprehen- 
ditur, animo facili gratoque amplecti, 


noſtrum eſt. Hoc duce uſa, vires novas 
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